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The Governor of New Hampshire. 


Hon. Frank West Rollins, who, a fortnight 
ago, was inaugurated Governor of New Hamp- 
shire for two years, is still on the sunny side of 
forty. He isa son of the late Senator Rollins, 
and was born.in the city of Concord, where he 
still resides. 

Mr. Rollins was educated in the public and 
private schools ot Concord, at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and at. the Harvard 
Law School. After practising law for a year, 
he entered his father’s banking-house, and 
following the incorporation of the firm, took 
charge of its principal’Eastern branch, at Boston. 

Although trained for finance and large business 
operations, the new governor has kept in touch 
with life at many points. He has been active 
in politics, prominent in the National Guard of 
his state, and gratifyingly successful in literature. 
It was Mr. Rollins, by the way, who made the 
address for the New England delegation which 
journeyed to Canton to visit Major McKinley 
in 1896. , 

or? von 


New England and Other Matters. 


Members of the two Houses of Con- 
gress transact business under conditions of 
physical security and comfort which would 
render extremely improbable a record like the 
following, taken from the diary of John Quincy 
Adams: “Both Houses were obliged to adjourn 
at an early hour, their windows having been 
blown in.” 


The Rev. Doctor Storrs, the sole living 
representative of the first editors of the New 
York Independent, contributed reminiscences 
of the early years of the journal to the fiftieth 
anniversary number. He described the process 
of starting a newspaper at that time as “about 
as simple as that of pitching a summer-tent.’”’ 
The process nowadays is more like building and 
equipping a battle-ship. 

A large number of American-made wind- 
mills have been introduced into South Africa. 
They were entered at the custom-house under 
the head of agricultural implements—not a 
happy classification, because the “implements’’ 
may be in operation miles froma pumpkin. The 
commercial arrangement in the case of the wind- 
mills seems to be that if Africa will furnish the 
breeze the United States will do the rest. 

Only two students of Princeton College, 
in the year 1782, professed themselves Christians ; 
while intemperance, profanity and gambling 
were common. Recently, by an overwhelming 
majority, the students of the same university 
voted to abolish hazing, declaring such practice 
unreasonable, demoralizing and unchristianlike. 
Truly the golden age was never in the past. It 
belongs to the future, and already its rays gild the 
horizon. 


With a hairpin, some cynic has observed, 
a woman can do almost anything but pin up her 
hair. It was a man, however, who put this 
precious implement to its newest use—on the 
electric railway between Portland and Yarmouth, 
Maine, when lightning blew out a fuse. There 
were no spare fuses on board, but there were 
women, consequently hairpins. An ingenious 
official borrowed a hairpin, straightened it out, 
and replaced the fuse with, it; and, the car 
whizzed merrily on. 

There was once an aged invalid, the anec- 
dotists tell us, who, on being reproachfully asked 
if he did not want to go to heaven, replied, in 
a horror-stricken tone, “What! And leave 
Boston?’’? We infer from statistics printed in a. 
local paper that there are other favored places 
in New England which the happy inhabitants 
find it equally hard to leave. For instance, seven 
per cent. of the persons who have died in the 
town of Sharon, Massachusetts, during the last 
five years, had reached the age of ninety or over. 
This signifies that old age has become endemic 
in Sharon, and that health is there contagious, 
and persons who do not appreciate these condi- 
tions will have to keep out of the town. 


An Italian who was helping to dig a sewer 
at Quincy, Massachusetts, lost his pocketbook, 
and when he told the foreman, that astute func- 
tionary called the police and had all the other 
Italians searched. Antonio’s pocketbook did not 
come to light,—it had probably dropped into the 
trench and been covered over,—but it was found 
that his countrymen had money of their own. 
There was more than four thousand dollars in 
gold and greenbacks on the persons of twenty- 
four men, sewed into their clothing, or put away 
in belts around their waists, or laid in long bill- 
books. ‘The explanation seems to be that the 
Italian laborer doesn’t know what else to do 


with his wealth. He is not acquainted with 
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our savings-bank system as yet, and he has 
learned to be suspicious of the so-called Italian 
“bankers,” who frequently prove to have no 
capital but a winning smile. 

The Boston Tea-Party is directly asso- 
ciated with a quaint old house at the.corner of 
Tremont and Hollis Streets, Boston, which, 
more’s the pity, is now being torn down. 
Nathaniel Bradlee built the house in 1771, and 
in one of its rooms he and his three brothers, 
energetic patriots all, disguised themselves as 
Indians, preparatory to the famous expedition. 
Their home was a pretentious residence at that 
time, and in a “sightly” location, too, for it 
commanded an unobstructed view of Cambridge, 
across the Charles River, of the harbor in the oppo- 
site direction, and of Roxbufy and Dorchester 
at the east and southeast: Boston has grown 
since then. Nathaniel Bradlee’s house-lot is now 
worth about a hundred thousand dollars, and 
since tax-collectors are not moved by sentimental 
considerations, it becomes necessary to put up a 
building that will yield an income. 

Buried treasure, or a prospect of it, hasa 
tendency to energize the laziest of men. Prob- 
ably the physical labor that has been expended 
on Capt. William Kidd’s account would suffice, if 
organized and directed, to level the Rocky Moun- 
tains or dam the Atlantic Ocean. The Dolliver 
treasure, in Somerset County, Maine, has also 
served as a powerful stimulus to people who, 
generally speaking, like to sit down, and it is 
rather distressing to learn that there will be no 
more digging for it. 

Eighty-five hundred English sovereigns com- 
posed this hoard. Dolliver, a rich owner of 
mills and timber-land, conveyed the gold from 
Montreal, over the old voyageurs’ trail. French 
and Indian outlaws followed to rob him, and 
when he reached The Forks, he hid the gold. 
Then he suddenly died; and after all these years 
—the New York Sun tells the tale—a venerable 
Frenchman, on his death-bed, has confessed that 
he saw Dolliver hide the gold, and stole it as 
soon as he went away. 

People who have hunted for it during the last 
forty years will probably hear with some bitter- 
ness that the money they sought in Maine was 
in Montreal real estate all the time; but there is 
consolation in the thought that the outdoor exer- 
cise surely did them good. 
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A Famous Old School. 


The Coffin School, of Nantucket, did not open 
its doors as usual last fall. The fund on which 
the school depends has shrunk of late years, so 
that it now amounts to about fifty thousand 
dollars only, and the trustees think it wise to 
stop spending money for a while, and let it grow. 

It was Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin, Bart., who 
founded the school. That was in 1826. Nan- 
tucket was a little backward, in an educational 
sense, and Sir Isaac, hearing of this, proposed to 
afford a “good English education’’ to all children 
who were descended from Tristram Coffin, the 
pioneer settler. There were plenty of them. The 
school was a popular suecess from the first day. 

The founder visited it only once, in 1829, when 
he was seventy years old. Much of his long life 
had been passed on shipboard, in the service of 
the crown. He entered the British navy at the 
age of fourteen,—Massachusetts was one of 
King George’s colonies then,—and at twenty-two 
he was commander of a ship. But he never, 
like some “loyalists,” fell out of sympathy with 
his nearest kin. When the War of 1812 began, 
he asked for an appointment that would not 
oblige him to fight them, and he spent those 
melancholy years in Australia. 

The admiral was something of a scholar him- 
self. Before he entered the navy he attended 
the Boston Latin School, and won medals there ; 
but the chief distinction of the sailor philanthro- 
pist is that, long before an Anglo-American 
alliance was ever dreamed about, he proved that 
a strong, unselfish man could gain the esteem of 
each country, and be useful to both. 


————_~o»—____ 


Not to be Expected. 4 


Simon Faweett was always quick to apply the 
sermons he heard to the conduct and affairs of 
those about him, but he never had been known 
to take any lesson to his own heart. 

Mr. Faweett’s chief fault, in the judgment of 
his neighbors, was a thriftiness so great that it 
bordered on miserliness. He was known to have 
a, comfortable and increasing bank account, but 
nobody else in Canby had such keen delight in 
saving in all possible ways. 

“1 wish Simon Faweett would mind his own 
affairs,” said one of Mr. Faweett’s associates in 
the church, smarting’ under a recent onslaught 
of that worthy’s tongue. “I don’t know’s 
there’s any call for him to poultice the whole o’ 
yesterday’s sermon right on to me, and then 
watch to see it draw! Why don’t he take the 
‘beam’ out o’ his own eye, I’d like fo know ?” 

“Well, now, don’t be so unreasonable,” said 
the man to whom this plaint was made. “If 
you expect Simon’s going to take the beam out 
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lon and India tea, noted for 
its rich, wine-like body. 
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Each is the finest of its 


class, and can be depended 
upon to prove very popular. 























o’ his eye without he sees a chance o’ selling it 
for timber, you don’t know him as well as you’d 
ought to after all these years!’ 





‘When a Man Dresses Up 
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IlIl.—A Humble Delegate. 
HEN the train had rattled through a 


man of the State Board of Arbitration folded 
his newspaper and leaned forward to look out at 
the window with an air of somewhat weary 
interest. His experienced eyes had caught at 
once the signs of a state of things with which 
he was constantly familiar. 

No smoke came from the tall brick chimneys 
which rose here and there against the gray sky. 
The men who should have been at work in the 
mills lounged idly at the doors of rows of 
little cottages on the outskirts of the town, or 
talked together in listless groups. The noise 
of the train alone broke the stillness usually 
filled with the hum and clatter of the busy 
factories. 

The chairman turned away with a sigh. 
He was a young man, with a quiet, dark face 
and penetrating eyes. 

“T am afraid we shall have a hard time of it 
here,’ he said to his companion. ‘The men 
are ignorant and pig-headed, I am told, and 
probably won’t consent to arbitrate even if the 
employers do. One can’t much blame Block 
Brothers for getting into trouble with them. 
They are the kind that will suffer any extremity 
rather than yield a single point of their claim.” 

“They'll have to suffer, then, if they won’t 
listen to reason,”’ grumbled the senior member 
and lawyer of the board, whose gruff manner 
belied his real good-nature and kindness of 
heart. ‘They don’t show much enthusiasm 
about seeing us,’”’ he added, dryly, looking out 
of the window in his turn, as the train slowed 
up. “I thought they might send a delegation 
to meet us when they heard we were coming.” 

“Not a delegate,” said thechairman. “Cheer- 
ful spot, North Pendleton!” 

“Very. Fine, balmy climate, too!” returned 
the other. 

As a raw, blustering wind was blowing as 
they stepped from the car, they buttoned their 
overcoats and started to walk briskly down the 
long platform which ran out from the little 
station. 

“‘Hello!’’ said the chairman, suddenly. ‘‘We 
seem to be met, after all. Here’s a young lady 
who is evidently waiting for us. Delegate, no 
doubt.” 

He nodded toward a small girl with a big 
baby in her arms, who had appeared unexpect- 
edly from somewhere, and planted herself 
directly in their path. A red plaid shawl was 
drawn around her shoulders and tied behind 
with flapping ends, and a shabby black hat 
with a bedraggled red feather in it adorned her 
head. She tossed this feather with a martial 
and aggressive air as the two men approached. 

“Be you the board?’’ she demanded, sum- 
marily. 

“We be,” returned the chairman, delicately 
adopting her phraseology. rf 

She regarded them critically, and not without 
disapproval. 

“T s’posed there’d be more of you,’’ she 
observed, ‘“‘and older.’’ 

As this remark was emphasized by a jerk 
of her head toward the chairman, he felt called 
upon to make some apology. 

“There are three of us usually,” he explained, 
“but the other one couldn’t come. And we’re 
older than we look,” he added, feeling her 
disparaging glance still upon him. 

She shifted the baby from one arm to the 
other with a mature and capable air. ‘“‘Well,”’ 
she said, in the tone of one who accepts a 
dubious situation, “I’m Jinny—Jinny West. 
I heard you was coming, and I made sure of 
getting here early, so’s I could speak to you 





| “He’s ca’m now. 
screams dreadfully.” 

The honorable finger was hastily withdrawn, 
rocky cut, and sped on between the | and the three began to walk down the platform | | perplexity. 
brown autumn fields that lay all about | slowly, for what with the wind, her shawl and ventured, respectfully, 

the little town of North Pendleton, the chair- | the baby, Jinny’s progress was much impeded. | supposed it was as much as four years old.” 





by yourselves.” 

“If there is anything we can do for you, Miss | 
Jinny,”’ said the chairman, gallantly, “I hope | 
you will let us know.” 


Jinny, tartly, “‘soon’s I get ready.” 


extended an honorable finger, with the vague | 
idea of bestowing a caress upon that stolid | 
infant. Jinny regarded this attention coldly. 





“You’d best not touch him,” she observed. 








When he gets started, he 


— —————— a 


settled peaceably and pleasantly. It is very 
likely that the men will be taken back if they 
are reasonable and show a good spirit. We 
shal] remember what you have said about 
Kimpson. And now you had better run home, 
my dear. It is too cold here for you and the 
baby.” 

“T’ll go home when I get ready,” said Jinny, 
with returning acidity. ‘“‘If you can fix it so 
that Kimpson won’t lose his place—I expect 
you know how to do it, but I wish ”’—she 
regarded them again with a furtive skepticism 
in her eye—‘“I wish you were older.”’ 

“We'll do the best we can,” said the board, 


sharp eyes, and he shrivelled under the fine 
scorn of her rebuke. ‘There are others, aint 
there?” she demanded. ‘“‘Do you think we’re 
the only folks in the.world? It’s Kimpson 
I’m talking about. We're all right. There’s 
only six of us, and three of them work, and 
| the youngest’s going on four, and smart for 

The chairman looked at the baby in grave 
“I shouldn’t have thought,” he 
“T shouldn’t have 








fA 
sort, 








abjectly. ‘‘Good-by, Miss Jinny.”’ 

“Boss !’’ 

The board turned round. They had gone 
only a few steps when Jinny came after them, 
panting. For the first time she seemed embar- 
rassed. 

“I was thinking,’ she remarked, gazing ut 
the distant chimneys with an air of reckless 
indifference. ‘My pa, his name is West. It’s 
nothing to us, you know. We can get along 
all right. He works first-rate when he’s a 
mind to. I’m not asking any favors for him. 
But if he was to be taken back—he’s real kind 
of miserable when he isn’t working, pa is. 
He—he aint so strong-minded as some—and— 
and ma —”’ 

She sat down suddenly on the platform, 
dropping the baby into her lap, and put both 
hands over her eyes. 

“Why, Jinny!” said the board. 

“You'd better get along,” she snapped, 
shortly, from behind her fingers. ‘“They’ll be 
expecting you over to the mills.” 

And when they lingered, loath either to leave 
her or to intrude upon her reticence, she rose 
and walked away, tossing her head in resentful 
dignity. The baby, startled out of its com- 
posure, began to cry; and as the board turned 
the corner, and left the lonely, windy platform 
to the little delegate and her charge, they heard 
it still screaming “dreadfully,”” while Jinny, 
walking to and fro, hushed it vigorously in her 
tired young arms, the tears of her own grief 
drying forgotten on her cheeks, 

Late in the afternoon of that day the sun 
shone out faintly, and sent a watery ray in at 
the dingy window of the long, low room where 
the board, weary but patient, still wrestled 
with the knotty problem of the North Pendle- 
ton strike. 

Near them, at the green baize-covered table, 
sat the manager of the mills, and the room was 
pretty well filled with the striking weavers, a 
sprinkling of women among the rough figures 
of the men. The struggling sunbeams did not 








‘*BE YOU THE BOARD ?’’ 


“It’s about one of the men in Block Broth- | 


ers,’ she said, plunging abruptly into her 
subject. “You’re going to put a stop to the 
row for ’em, be n’t you?” 

“ ‘We ben’t’ exactly going to do that to-day. 
Weare going to consult with the men and the 


employers, and see if they want us to settle | 
Then the board, whose | 
self-respect had been crushed by Jinny’s asper- | 


the trouble for them.” 


ity, began to revive, and offered a somewhat 
detailed explanation of its methods for her 
benefit. ‘The condescension was wasted upon | 
her. 

“That’s all right,” she said, impatiently. 
“What I want to know is, Will the men all be 
taken back after you’ve fixed it up?” 

“We can’t promise that,” said the chairman. 

“Some of the men have been very mischievous 
and idle, it seems, and it is possible that their | 
names may be struck off the list.’ 

Jinny’s keen little face contracted with an | 
expression of deep anxiety. 

“There’s a man I. know,’ she said, slowly, 
aftera moment. “He’s just one of that kind, 
I expect, and if he isn’t taken back, I just 
don’t know what his folks’! do!” 

“Is it your father, my dear?’ asked the 
lawyer, indiscreetly. 

Jinny gave a sniff of contempt. “My pa? 
Not much it aint! 1 aint asking any favors | 
for him. He isn’t worth it. We could get 


| | along if he was turned out, and serve him right, | 
“I’m going to let you know,” responded | | too. He don’t care whether wages are up or | on her thin shoulder, and waited, shivering a 
down. 

She took a fresh grip on the baby, who/|hasn’t got sense enough not to do what the | |upon them. The lawyer put his hand in his | |and everywhere, as 
seemed to require constant and difficult read-| rest do. 
justment ; and the board, being kindly disposed, The lawyer interrupted this reckless dispar- with a quick consciousness that nothing could 


He just went on strike ‘cause he 
If he’d done what we told him — 


agement of her unfortunate parent. ‘What is | 
it you want, then, if you don’t care about your | 
father’s keeping his place?’ 

Jinny turned upon kim with a flash of her 


dispel the atmosphere of gloom and depression 
which hung over the apartment. 

The whole matter of the strike had been 
fully discussed. The workmen had been given 
ample. opportunity to state their grievances ; 
and the manager, after explaining his own 
position, had expressed his willingness to leave 
the whole difficulty in the hands of the board, 
and to abide by their decision. But this the 
weavers, on their part, refused to do. 

They seemed, as the chairman had said, 
exceedingly obstinate. The only settlement 
satisfactory to them involved a yielding to all 
their demands. Against their determination 
the misfortunes and miseries of a strike weighed 
but little. They listened with faces sullen and 
stolid, or fierce and eager, but neither argument 
nor persuasion availed to alter their persistent 
attitude. 

It was when the manager, with a hopeless 
and impatient gesture, was about to request 
that the meeting be dissolved, little or nothing 
having been accomplished, that the chairman, 
| checking him gently, rose and began to speak. 

“Before the conference breaks up,’’ he said, 

“IT want to tell you about a little thing that 

And 


“This!” said Jinny, her contempt mingled | 
with pity for his ignorance. “This baby aint 
ours. It’s one of Kimpson’s. I take care of 
it sometimes when I aint helping ma with the 
washing. There’s eight of them, and most of 
them are little, and Mrs. Kimpson, she can’t 
do much for herself. Kimpson’s wages are all 
they have. I expect that’s one-reason he 
struck. 
| “He aint bad, Kimpson aint,” she went on. 
“He doesn’t drink, and he’s always worked 
steady. But lately he’s been getting excited 
over the wages being so small, and the family 
so large, and the more excited he got, the more 
| he didn’t work, and when the boss knocked 
that half a mill off the pay, he couldn’t stand 
| it any longer, and he up and struck. Half a 
mill on a yard of cloth doesn’t look much in 
| the ’rithmetics, but it’s more’n you’d think 
| when there’s eight in the family and only one 
| to do for ’em, not counting me to help once in 
| a while taking care of the baby.” 

She stopped, breathless. 

“Yes,” said the chairman, gravely. He did | 
not feel half so much like smiling as he had a happened just before we came in here.” 
few minutes before. The little “delegate”’ | then he told them the story of Jinny. 
stood still after her brief burst of eloquence | The room was very still. He spoke rather 
was over. Her sharp face was flushed and low, but there was something in his quiet, 
drawn with earnestness. Something wistful, | manly voice that caught ont held the attention 
maternal, almost tender, softened its 
unchildlike lines. "| 

She hitched “‘one of Kimpson’s’” higher up | 




















= homahd.” he said, simply, when he had 
finished the story, “that it would hurt none of 
us to remember, in cases like that which we 
have had in consideration to-day, that always 
Jinny says, ‘there are 
| others.’ It is not you men, but your families, 
that suffer most when you are on the strike. 
And your employers, they are ‘others,’ too, 
and have part of the right on their side. If 
this little girl could so forget her own troubles 
and worries—and she plainly had them—to 





little with the wind, in the silence that fell | 
| pocket vaguely, but drew it out again empty, 


be more out of place than the offer of money at 

| that moment to Jinny. 
Then the chairman spoke very gently. “We 
| Shall do all we can,”’ he said, “to have things 
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care for the child of another woman, to plead for 
the father of another family, and all with utter 
unconsciousness of anything unusual or praise- 
worthy in her conduct—well, I think we might 
any of us imitate her courage and kindness, her 
entirely unselfish desire to help along, to do the 
best, not for herself only, but for all concerned, 
for the others whom most of us forget. I do not 
know whether the man for whom she plead is 
here or not, but —’’ 

He was interrupted by a stir down near the 
centre of the room. A man rose in his place and 
spoke, his square shoulders drooping a little 
forward, his eyes looking up diffidently from 
under his shaggy brows.’ 

“It’s me, boss,” he said, hoarsely. ‘That was 
Jinny West that was talking to you, and it was 
my child she was nursing. I might as well own 
right up to that much. I don’t know what we 
should have done without Jinny since the last 
baby was born. But I didn’t know that she 
knew so much, or cared. The fact is, sometimes 
the children are smarter than the grown folks, 





these days, and better, too. What you’ve said is 
true enough. I’ve been thinking maybe we'd | 
held out about as long as it 
was best. I don’t deny but 
what I’ve had my share of 
making trouble in the mills, 
but — well, the fact is,’ he 
glanced round half-defiantly at 
his fellow-workers, “if there’s 
any giving in to be done, I 
guess we may as well take 
our share of that. I don’t know 
that we can do any better than 
to leave the thing to the honor- 
able board to settle, and trust 
them to settle it honestly and 
squarely all round. Whichever & 
way it turns out, it’ll be better {{ 
for the ‘others’ we’ve been he 
hearing about, anyhow.” 
He smiled a little grimly as 

he said this, and sat down 
abruptly. The chairman smiled, too. 
The sun came out’ again, and sent a bright, 
straight ray across the green table. The 
atmosphere seemed to have changed, and 
with it the mood of the men. Kimpson 
was something of a leader among them, 
and they were quick to reflect his feeling. 


-f/ 
The board began to speak again with — 7% 


new earnestness. The men listened with 
new attention. Half an hour later the conference 
broke up, with a satisfactory agreement on both 
sides as to the points to be adjusted by the board, 
and with a pleasantness of feeling which would 
have seemed impossible a few hours before. 

“Strange what a small thing will turn the 
current of feeling among these people,’’ said the 
manager, as he walked over to the station with 
the board. “You may argue with them all day 
without result, and then a little thing like your 
telling that story will accomplish the whole 
business, after all. They are as good men as 
any others, our men, but obstinate when they 
get a notion. I think we shall be straightened 
out very soon now, thanks to you.” 

“Rather to Jinny West,” said the board. “By 
the way, there’s no reason for making an excep- 
tion in her father’s case, if he wishes to resume 
work ?” 

“None,” said the manager. “No exceptions. 
I'll look out for West, and for Kimpson, too. 
I don’t anticipate any more trouble with him. 
You’ll excuse me? Your train is not due for 
some minutes, and I have pressing business at 
the office.” 

He left them, and they stood again on the 
platform, while the sunset burned dully behind 
the bare trees on the other side of the track, and 
the air grew keener and colder as the day drew 
to a close. Then, around the corner of the 
station darted Jinny, breathless, her thin cheeks 
flushed, her shaw] flying in the wind. 

“Hullo! Caught you again, didn’t 1?” she 
cried, with a grin of satisfaction. 

“And very glad weare to see you, Miss Jinny,” 
returned the board, offering a hand, which Jinny, 
relieved from the encumbrance of the baby, 
accepted and shook with much friendly feeling. 

“Well, you fixed it all up, didn’t you?” she 
observed. 

‘““We hope we shall be able to do so,’”’ said the 
chairman, modestly. “They have decided to 
submit the case to us, and we shall send our 
recommendations in a few days. Meantime, the 
mills will be started up, and all the workers who 
apply taken back without discrimination.” 

Jinny beamed upon them cordially. “You did 
splendid!’’ she declared, with candid admiration, 
and they bowed in humble acknowledgment of 
her praises, feeling that any allusion to her own 
share in the matter would be quite incomprehen- 
sible to Jinny’s unconscious soul. 

“I’m going back to tell Mrs. Kimpson,” she 
said,, looking about apprehensively. ‘The chil- 
dren are around somewhere. I gave ’em the 
slip while I came to speak to you. The baby’s 
been carrying on dreadfully, and I’m keeping 
the rest out for a spell, till he getsca’m. There’s 
your train coming. Don’t get left!’ 

She made a feint of leaving them, but followed 
at a little distance as before. The chairman, 
turning, saw her and went back. 

““Well?” he said. 

Jinny tossed her head. “It’s nothing to us,” 
she declared, “but I just thought I’d let you 
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know I’m glad you remembered about—about— ” 

“About Kimpson?”’ suggested the chairman, 
With a twinkle. 

Jinny gave him a sharp look. Then she 
twinkled, too, and her face became a child’s 
again. “About Kimpson,” she repeated, softly. 
“And you be older than you look, sure enough! 
Good-by, boss!’ 

“Good-by, Jinny!’’ 

The train drew up with a roar; and when it 
moved off again, the board, looking out of the 
ear window, caught a last glimpse of the little 
“delegate,” watching them from the platform, 
her red feather flaunting fantastically in the 
wind, until a mob of youngsters, presumably 
Kimpson’s, came helter-skelter around the corner 
of the station, rushed upon her with a whoop, 
and dragged her bodily out of their sight. 

MARGARET JOHNSON. 





The Exploit of a Homesick Boy. 


A True Story. 
MONG my neighbors in a rural 
Maine town, was a family which 
bore the name of. Junkins. It 
was not a prosperous household. 
The shadow of a crime rested 
upon the father. 

“Old Jack,” as he was com- 

monly called, was a man of 
ferocious temper. As 
years went by, he 
became so malevo- 
AG¥ lent as to bean object 
of dread to the peo- 
ple of the locality: 
Children would run 
away at sight of him. 

His ordinary garb was an 
old fur coat, made from 
woodchuck skins, sewn “to- 
gether, with a cap of skunk- 
skin, and this garb helped to 
make him more terrible to 
the children. I well remem- 
ber the panic which his 
sudden appearance at the 
district schoolhouse, with a 
large stick in his hand, onee 
caused among us youngsters’ 
On this occasion he was in 
pursuit of his oldest boy, Noel, who had come to 
school contrary to his wishes. The old man not 
only hated his fellow-men, but detested the public 
schools. 

For several years he was in constant ednflict 
with the school committee and the selectmen of 
the town, because he would not allow his 
six children to attend school. Despite 
numerous legal processes, he usually suc- 
ceeded in keeping them at home. His 
threats and oaths on the day he came after 
Noel left on our youthful brains memories 
which were almost scars. 

Old Jack died very miserably on one 
bleak December night. He had built a 
kind of retreat or den for himself at one 
end of his house, where none of his family 
dared enter; for he had weapons at hand, 
and also missiles, to hurl at those who 
intruded, unbidden. He had been sick for 
many days, but refused the overtures of 
neighbors to have a physician summoned, 
and at length was found dead like a wild 
beast in his lair, having perished as much 
from cold and lack of proper-food as from 
disease. 

This man was a pitiable example of how 
low a human being may fall who allows 
himself, habitually, to cherish enmity toward 
his fellow-creatures. 

After Old Jack’s death, his widow, an 
illiterate woman, and the children lived on 
at their place, a squalid old house and barn 
at the end of a local road, somewhat remote 
from neighbors. They were very poor. 

Noel, the oldest child, was thirteen or 
fourteen years old at this time; next in 
point of age were two or three girls, and 
then another boy named Caspar. They subsisted 
after an odd, semicivilized manner. It was said 
that the family was at times so distressed for 
want of food as to eat the green sprouts of rasp- 
berry shrubs, brake roots, and the boiled green 
leaves of the beech and birch. At sight of any 
one, approaching the house, the younger children 
would hide in the hedges, or take refuge in the 
loft of the house or in the barn, and remain 
secreted till the visitor had gone. 

The selectmen of the town renewed their 
efforts to have the children go to school. The 
farmers’ wives of the vicinity gave them old 
clothing, and during the cold season sometimes 
took the older children into their own families 
for a while; but none of the Junkinses attended 
school for more than a few weeks at a time. 
They were shy, suspicious, and odd as it may 
seem, excessively proud, sensitive and high- 
spirited. In temper they were easily excitable. 

After a few years the two older boys, when 
hard pressed for food at home, began to go out to 
work among the farmers. Sometimes they would 
engage to work for a month, or for the entire 
season, but they rarely remained in one place for 
more than two or three days at a time. 


workmen, and were so excitable and suspiciously 
proud that if a word of instruction were given 
them they were apt to take it amiss and run 
home. Of the world at large outside the locality 
where they were born, they knew nothing at 
all. 
It happened one summer, that the second boy, 
Caspar Junkins, now in his twelfth year, went 
to work a few days, in haying time, for a farmer 
named Richards who lived about a mile distant. 
A gentleman from Boston, well known in the 
commercial world, who chanced to bear the same 
name, was then visiting the Richardses. 

If I remember correctly this Mr. Junkins, of 
Boston, was a relative of the Richards family ; 
at any rate, he had been in the habit of paying 
an occasional visit there. His attention was 
attracted to Caspar, who, if better cared for, 
would have been a handsome boy. 

Perhaps because Caspar bore his family name, 
although there was said to be no kinship, or 
because Mr. Junkins had no boys of his own, 
he took a fancy to the lad and resolved to adopt 
him. He talked the matter over with Caspar’s 
mother, and being a man of kindly heart and 
persuasive manners, so far won the confidence of 
both mother and boy that an agreement was 
finally reached. f 

This was a wonderful bit of good fortune for 
| the poor lad. Every one encouraged him to go 
| and to do his best to merit the preferment. Mr. 
Junkins was reputed to be wealthy; and he 
avowed his intention of adopting Caspar as his 
son. In earnest of this purpose, he took him to 
the neighboring village and procured new clothes, 
hat and shoes for him. Caspar was thus so much 
improved in appearance that we who had known 
him previously now scarcely recognized him. 

A week or two later Caspar and his benefactor 
set off for Boston, in a suburb of which city Mr. 
Junkins and his wife resided. Caspar went 
away in good spirits; the novelty of the railroad 
ride, the seenes by the way, the luncheon at the 
restaurant in Exeter occupied his attention. He 
was apparently as happy a boy as ever started 
to see the world. 

On their arrival Mrs. Junkins gave Caspar a 
kindly reception, and allotted him a pretty room, 
looking out on the lawn. They treated him asa 
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sixth morning, matters at home requiring Ruth 
Richards’s presence, she took leave of Mr. aid 
Mrs. Junkins, and without mentioning her 
intended departure to Caspar went into the 
city by horse-car, to take the half past eigiit 
express-train at Haymarket Square Station f + 
Portland. The entire distance to her home w:is 
one hundred and sixty-seven miles. 

Shortly after Ruth went away, Caspar w: 
missed from his corner in the sitting-room, a: 
Mrs. Junkins failed to’ find him anywhere in t!: 
house. When Ruth had purchased her ticket : 
the station, attended to her checks and entered : 
car, she was not a little surprised and disturl: 
to see Caspar make his appearance. Deseribi::. 
the circumstances afterward, she said that |) 
came in out of breath, evidently having chased t! 
horse-car into the city, and that he had much t!.- 
aspect and mien of a dog that has followed his 
master contrary to orders. He stole into the car 
and slunk to a seat behind hers without a wor, 
but with a most beseeching expression on his 
face. 

Ruth had no idea of allowing him to return tv 
Maine with her. Shescolded him. “Go back at 
once to Mr. Junkins’s house,” said she; and she 
reproached him for his silly behavior and his 
ingratitude. All Caspar would say was, ‘| 
wanter go home!” 

A few moments remained before train time, 
and stirred py the emergency, Ruth led the la: 
firmly out of the car, induced him to get off, arc 
then herself stood on the car-platform until the 
train started. 

To her alarm as well as somewhat to her 
amusement, she saw Caspar, disregarding the 
hails of railway employés, run along the traci 
after the train. He passed the gates at Causewa) 
Street, and kept on across the Charles River 
bridges. Ruth’s car was the last one of the 
train; she entered it, went to the rear door, and 
through it saw him pursuing at a run. 

When the train stopped at the crossing of the 
Eastern line just across the bridge, he was stil] 
in sight, and came so near before the train started 
that she could see his face. He appeared to be 
crying. 

There was nothing that Ruth could do. She 
could neither persuade him to return, nor take 
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member of the family, and meant to give him an 
education at the city schools. It happened that | 
Mr. Junkins had also brought with him for a | 
short visit at his house, the-daughter of his friend 
Richards, whose name was Ruth. As Caspar | 
knew her, her presence helped to prevent him 
from being homesick. 

It hardly seemed that Caspar had left at his 
old home anything to be homesick for, but home- 
sickness is a singular malady. From some 
perversity of human nature, those who go forth | 








They had never been taught to be good! 








** SEVEN MILES AN HOUR.” 


into the world from wholly wretched homes are 
sometimes the most incurably hqmesick. 

On the third day at Mr. Junkins’s, Caspar 
began to mope. He appeared depressed, and his 
face exhibited hopeless sadness, but when he 
was questioned he said that nothing was the 
matter with him. Ruth Richards took him to 
see Bunker Hill Monument, to the Natural 
History Museum and to the Charlestown Navy- 
Yard, but as this lively girl expressed it, Caspar 
behaved “as if he had lost his last friend.” 

He was not to be amused. His appetite, too, 
had departed. It was of no use to load his plate 
with dainties—apparently he sighed for raspberry 
sprouts and brake roots. Mrs. Junkins lavished 
motherly kindnesses upon him, but failed to cheer 
him. They told him amusing stories, but he 
seemed not to hear, and jokes had no power to 
bring a smile to, his face. 

He appeared now greatly to prefer the darkest 
corner of the sitting-room, and did not willingly 
leave it. Even Ruth could not lure him forth on 
any pretence of sightseeing. When solicited to 
go out, he only said, very plaintively, “I don’t 
wanter !”’ 

It was evident he was homesick, but they 
imagined he would soon cheer up. On the 








him aboard the car, for the train now moved otf 
at high speed. The last she saw of the lad he 
was still coming after the cars. Then, beyond 
Somerville, he was lost to view, a mere speck 
between the converging rails. 

At Exeter she telegraphed to Mr. Junkins, 
who took an afternoon train for Lawrence, 
twenty miles from Boston, thinking that perhaps 
the homesick lad might follow the railway track 
as far as that place, before becoming exhausted ; 
but he was able to learn nothing concerning 
Caspar, either at Lawrence or at Haverhill. 

The fact is that Caspar had passed through 
Haverhill long before Mr. Junkins arrived there. 
It seems incredible; but the boy must have 
covered seven miles an hour for the greater part 
of the day! 

He kept to the line of the Boston & Maine 
Railway, and ran constantly, stopping only to 
drink at rills or ditches beside the track. To use 
a railroad phrase, he was “running wild” for 
home, and made no halts. His own account of 
his trip accords with what was subsequently 
learned from several sources. 

Toward five in the afternoon he reached New- 
market, New Hampshire, and came to the station 
just as an east-bound freight was starting out. 
The freight conductor noticed he had run 
unusually hard, and motioned with his hand for 
Caspar to climb into the “caboose” with him. 

The boy did so, and says that the trainmen 
asked him many questions and laugitingly refused 
to believe him, when he told them that he had 
come on foot from Boston that morning. They 
gave him as much cold food as he would eat, and 
allowed him to ride with them as far as Salmon 
Falls, a distance of about seventeen miles. The 
train stopped there, and Caspar, refreshed, ran 
on again. 

The day had been hot, and he says he drank at 
rills and ditches at least fifty times. The. sun 
was setting as he reached the station at Kenne- 
bunk; but he trotted on in the twilight, and 
even felt refreshed after the cool dews of evening 
had begun to fall. 

Trotting forward still, he passed through 
Biddeford, Saco and Old Orchard Beach. Iie 
crossed a long, open trestle by starlight, and 
entered the city of Portland, probably about 
midnight, for he says he remembers hearing one 
or more of the city clocks striking many strokes. 

As he went along Commercial Street, following 
the railroad track, and approached the station of 
the Grand Trunk Railway, a night-watchmai 
spoke tohim. Perceiving that the boy was mucl 
excited and nearly crying, the man spoke kindly 
to him, and having learned where he was goilig, 
shared his midnight lunch with him and promised 
to get him a lift on an early freight-train in the 
morning. But so crazed was the lad with hom«- 
sickness that he could not endure the idea of 
waiting even for a few hours, and set off again 
at a trot along the track of the Grand Trunk line 
out of Portland. 

Early in the day his shoes had hurt his feet so 
badly that he had taken them off, and had run 
on barefooted, carrying them in his hand. Being 
accustomed to go barefooted at home, he no doubt 
made the better progress for doing so; but before 
reaching Portland his feet were so tender as to 
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peed. To save them, he put on the cotton socks 
and the shoes again. 

Vhe distance from Portland to South Paris, 
the station nearest his home, is forty-eight miles. 


o'clock in the morning, but must have run the 
most of the way to reach South Paris at the time 


nine in the morning. 

ie was still nine miles from home, but at once 
started off on the country road leading thither. 
A neighbor who had come to South Paris to meet 
an early train gave him a ride in his wagon for 
seven miles. He reached his home, the goal of 
his prodigious effort, at eleven o’clock_in the 
forenoon. 

llis feet were raw and swollen; his stomach 
appeared abnormally thin; and his face is said 
to have worn a somewhat drawn and haggard, 
but yet wholly happy, look. He had got 
home! . 

His mother was not overjoyed to see him. 

“Caspar, you little scamp!” she exclaimed, 
“what are you here for?” 

“T wanted to be home,” replied the lad, with a 
pathos which, in view of what he had endured to 
get there, should have softened the heart of a 
brute. ‘ 

He resumed the hard life of his childhood, and 
no overtures either from Mr. Junkins in Boston, 
or from others, could ever induce him to go away 
again. 

Not counting the twenty-four miles which he 
had ridden, but counting the three miles he had 
chased a horse-car, at the outset, Caspar Junkins 
had beyond doubt gone on foot a distance of one 
hundred and forty-seven miles in twenty-seven 


hours! 
So far as I know his exploit is without a 
parallel. 8. 
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VIRTUE. 


If what shows afar so grand 
Turn to nothing in thy hand, 
On again—the virtue lies 
In the struggle, not the prize. 
Richard Monckton Milnes. 
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For Pity’s Sake. 


HE sound of oaths and blows was 
coming from over beyond the 
trees where the road ran 
across the ravine. Miss 
Walker held up her head and 
looked indignant and 
severe. 








re 


( LAs “Maggie Ransen, 
\ = move your chair away 
IR from that window!” 
NM . \ she commanded. “‘How dare 


you sit there and listen to 
that awful swearing?” 

Maggie Ransen arose obediently and removed 
her chair from the window. She said nothing; 
her thin lips were tightly closed, and her fingers 
clutched the pan they held. She was wondering 
desperately whether Lee Frye would go on for- 
ever hauling shingles past their house and beating 
his poor old horse at the ravine, and whether 
Miss Walker would ever hear anything but the 
oaths, 

The oaths troubled Maggie less than they did 
Miss Walker. She felt that they harmed no 
one but him who uttered them, and he was 
already, in her opinion, so far past hope of 
redemption that it did not matter. But the 
cruel, hollow-sgunding blows that fell upon the 
helpless old horse! She could not recall a day 
that she had not heard them in all the three 
years that she had been living with Miss Walker, 
or a time that they had not seemed to fall upon 
her own quivering little heart. . 

Lf only time would travel a little faster! She 
80 longed to be fifteen years old, because Miss 
Walker had often said that a girl under fifteen 
was not “worth her salt.”” She resolved that she 
would be worth something more than her salt 
at that mature age. She would go away and 
work for wages, and save every cent until she 
had money enough to buy Lee Frye’s old horse. 
She had often wondered how much it would 
take, and had longed to ask Miss Walker, but 
had not dared. Now that lady herself uncon- 
sciously paved the way for the question : 

“T declare, I don’t see why Lee Frye don’t 
sell that old rackabones, or knock him in the 
head, and get a decent horse—one that could 
pull a load through a hollow without all that 
rumpus.” : : 

Maggie started up, and the empty pea-pods fell 
from her gingham apron all over the floor. 

“QO Miss Walker!” she gasped. “Do you 
think Lee Frye would charge much for 
Barney ?”” 

“Maggie Ransen! What does get into you? 
Pick up those pea-pods!” exclaimed Miss 
Walker, severely. Maggie obeyed. She was 
always obedient; even Miss Walker admitted 
that. But when the last pod had been carried 
cut, she returned to the charge. 

“Do you think it would take much money to 
bay old Barney, Miss Walker ?” 

Miss Walker laughed aloud. 

“Much money!” she echoed. “Why, he’s 
ve worth the mud that sticks to his old 

oofs !”” 





“But if you were going to buy him,’’ persisted 
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Maggie, “how much do you think Lee Frye 
would ask for him?” 

“If I was going to buy him? Me? Why, 
I’d as soon think of buying a bushel of hop- 
toads !”” 

“OQ Miss Walker, if you’ll buy him, I’ll go 
without shoes and stockings till I’m fifteen, and 
then I’ll go out and work for wages and give the 
money all to you!” 

Miss Walker lowered her long, slim face and 
looked sharply at the child over her glasses as 
she said, “I do think sometimes, Maggie Ransen, 
that there’s something lacking in your upper 
story.” 

Poor Maggie half thought so herself.. It cer- 
tainly appeared to her that she was not like other 
people. All around the neighborhood were men 
and women who owned fine farms, like Miss 
Walker’s, with shady woods, pastures full of 
fat horses and cattle, and yet, in all these years, 
no one had thought of buying Lee Frye’s poor 
abused old horse. A desperate determination to 
do something to.alleviate his misery took posses- 
sion of her. 

She was so pale and silent about the house 
that day that a neighbor, coming in, noticed it 
and made comment. Miss Walker pursed her 
lips and shook her head at the visitor. When 
Maggie was out of ear-shot, she explained: 

“Just don’t take any notice of Maggie, Mis’ 
Rafferty. There’s something the matter with 
her. If you’ll believe it, she wants 
me to buy Lee Frye’s old horse!’’ 





him and hovered around him, her little starved, 
loving heart running over with the first real joy 
she had ever known. 

When, at last, she came out of the stable, she 
was startled to see that the sky in the east was 
growing light and the stars paling. She had 
been out all night! What if she should not get 
home before Miss Walker was up? 

‘ But presently she crept in at the kitchen door 
and up to her bare little room under the roof, 
quite undiscovered, 

Many times that forenoon, as she went about 
her accustomed tasks in the kitchen, she caught 
herself listening, from long habit, for the sound 
of Lee Frye’s wagon-wheels, and each time, 
when she remembered, she smiled to herself with 
a little thrill of gladness. 

At noon the hired man came in, laughing, and 
told Miss Walker that somebody had stolen Lee 
Frye’s horse. 

“He’s mad as a hornet, ma’am,”’ said Mack, 
“and swearing like all possessed. I’d hate to be 
in the thief’s shoes, if Lee Frye gets his hands 
on him.” 

Maggie did not like that word “‘thief,’”’ but she 
said to herself that it was just like Lee Frye to 
call it that. He could not be expected to under- 
stand in another the pity that he himself had 
never felt. If he took anybody’s horse, it would 
be stolen, indeed, and not just hidden away ina 
safe place, where it could rest and eat and 
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| the plate she was wiping, so great was the start 
it gave her. 
| “Well, I declare,” exclaimed Miss Walker, 
| peering out at the edge of the blind, “if Lee 
| Frye hasn’t got a new horse! Same color as 
the old one, but land! this one’s got some meat 
/on his bones. Why, he’s stopped at my gate! 
| He’s coming in here! Do you hear, Maggie? 
Lee Frye’s at the front door.” 
Maggie got up weakly and went to the door. 
| She was dimly conscious that Lee Frye stood 
| there, scowling at her and demanding to see 
| Miss Walker;;but she was looking past him, 
out to the road where Barney stood, harnessed 
}to his old burden, in what seemed to her an 
| attitude of piteous dejection. It was a sight she 
| had known she must witness some time, but oh, 
| not so soon! She had meant to keep him until 
| the cold weather began to drive the cattle to the 
| back stable; then some night she would have 
|taken him sorrowfully to his old stable.. It 
| would have broken her heart, yet she would have 
| done it. But now — 
| - Lee Frye was repeating his demand in a voice 
| and manner that brooked no denying, and pres- 
ently Miss Walker appeared. 
“Good morning, Mr. Frye,’”’ she said. 
“Good mornin’,’”’ growled the visitor. 
found my horse, you see.”’ 
Miss Walker thought his tone and manner so 
peculiar that she glanced over his shoulder in a 
puzzled way at the animal alluded 
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“Not that old plug he hauls 
shingles with ?” 

“Yes. She don’t exactly want 
the horse, but she wants to get him 
away from Lee Frye. Maggie’s a 
queer young one; she’s always 
pitying something, and Lee Frye’s 
horse has been worrying her for a 
long time. She offered to go bare- 
footed if I’d buy him!” 

“You don’t tell me!’’ 

Miss Walker laughed and 
nodded. “Fact,” she said. “‘And 
this isn’t the first time she’s made 
a fool of herself about that horse. 
As much as a year ago she heard 
something over at Everdings’ about 
a concern in Portland they call a 
humane society, that’s supposed 
to look after worthless old horses 
and such like. If there is a 
concern like that, I guess they’re 
in cahoots with the folks that are 
canning horse-meat. But land! it 
wasn’t any use to tell her that. 
First thing I knew she wrote a 
letter, asking them to come and 
get Lee Frye’s horse, and telling 
them how he was abused. She 
had to come to me for a stamp. 
That time I didn’t think best to 
cross her; I gave her the stamp 
and Jet her stick it on, knowing I 
could soak it off again. Of course 
she gave the letter to Mack to 
mail, and I tipped him a wink and 
got it fram him before he started, 
and that was the end of it.” 

That night Maggie did not go 








to. 

“Is it— It can’t be the same 
horse, surely ?”’ she questioned. 

“Yes, ma’am, it’s the same 
identical horse, or will be when 
I’ve worried some of the fat off 
him that you’ve taken the unneces- 
sary trouble to put on.” 

“Me?” snapped Miss Walker, 
for there was now no mistaking 
the intentional offensiveness of the 
fellow. 

“Yes, ma’am, you. Now you 
needn’t put on airs, nor try any 
tricks on me. I found my horse 
in your stable, eating your feed 
that your beggar brat carried to 
him, for 1 saw her with my own 
eyes. 1 don’t want any better 
case against you than I’ve got, and 
I'll land you in the penitentiary 
if there’s any law in the country: 
and it’s too good for you, too. 
There’s only one thing fit for a 
horse-thief, and that’s a rope over 
the limb of a tree,’”’ 

For once in her life Miss Walker 
could think of no word that she 
might safely utter, for the convic- 
tion had seized her that the man 
was insane. Meantime Lee Frye 
was clumping down the steps and 
along the walk, grinding his heavy 
heels into the gavel spitefully. 
He mounted the wagon, whacked 
his unfortunate beast and jolted 
slowly away. Then Miss Walker 
locked the door and turned upon 
Maggie, excitedly. 

“Run to the field, quick, and 








to bed, but sat on the stairs, wait- 
ing and listening, until the clock 
struck eleven and the house had 
been silent foran hour. ‘Then she stole down- 
stairs in stockinged feet, with her coarse shoes 
hung over one trembling arm. Noiselessly she 
slipped the rusty bolt of the door and passed out. 
There was no moon, but a clear, starry sky made 
it possible to distinguish the road and fences, and 
she was not very much afraid. She walked 
rapidly, and kept on and on, past many an 
orchard and grain-field, and finally through a 
strip of woods, where only the fence on either 
side of the road stood between her and the blackest 
of darkness. She trembled there, and glan¢ed 
often behind, but kept on, nevertheless. 

Nearly an hour later she came back by the 
same road, but she was on horseback now, and 
her steed plodded slowly on down the road, 
and by a side lane away out to Miss Walker’s 
woods pasture. Here she let down a panel of 
the rail-fence to get Barney through, and led 


him away into the woods to an old winter stable | 
| and soon he began to hold up his head and give 


where the cattle took shelter in cold weather. 
It was disused now, but Maggie knew there was 
hay in the loft. It was far from the house, and 
Miss Walker never visited it in summer, and the 
hired man only did so at rare intervals, when he 
chanced to be in search of a stray cow or calf. 
She had herself carried up a half-bushel of oats 
in a bag. 

She told Barney that he would be safe there, 
and she would feed him—oh, how she would 
feed him! He should stand to hay and oats all 
day, and she would make bran mash for him 
whenever she could. She would mow the young 
grass down by the brook for him. He should 
have a clean, soft bed of hay every night, and as 
much cold, clear water as he could drink morn- 
ings and evenings. The great swollen lumps 
made by Lee Frye’s cudgel should be tenderly 
bathed; the hollows between his poor, bruised 
ribs should fill out with fat, and he should grow 
sleek and glossy with much currying and 
brushing. 

All this and much more she poured out to 
Barney while she fed him, patted him, hugged 





‘* HE RUBBED HIS VELVETY NOSE AGAINST HER CHEEK.’’ 


get a little taste of what a faithful old horse’s 
life ought to be. 

Miss Walker was intensely amused at the idea 
of anybody stealing Lee Frye’s horse. 

“Tt’s more likely he’s dried up and blown 
away in the night,” shesaid. “If anybody stole 
him, it must have been somebody in the bone- 
dust business. But it’s an ill wind that blows 
nobody any good,’’ she added, turning suddenly 
upon Maggie. “I reckon you'll rest easy now 
for a while.” 

Taken unawares, Maggie flushed hotly and 
shrank from those keen eyes. Miss Walker 
turned to the hired man with a laugh. 

“Look there!” she said. ‘““That young one 
looks as guilty as if she’d had a part in the 
stealing. Maybe she has; maybe she put that 
humane society up to stealing him. I wouldn’t 
put it past her nor them.’’ 

Maggie took oats out to Barney every day, 


a friendly “‘Hu-hu-hu!” away down in his throat 
when she appeared. When a week had gone 
by he made stiff little attempts to prance, by way 
of showing his appreciation of the good things 
she brought him. At the end of a month Maggie 
herself pranced and capered every time she 
looked at him. To her he seemed no longer 
recognizable as Lee Frye’s Barney. 

Another fortnight went by, and the old horse 
had enjoyed six weeks of “good time,” as 
Maggie told him when she carried him another 
bran mash, with chopped carrots in it, to say 
nothing of two eggs that she had f in a 
“stolen” nest under an alder-bush. She never 
forgot how he rubbed his velvety nose against 
her cheek that evening. She liked to think 
afterward that some mysterious prescience of 
what was coming had been accorded him, and 
that rare caress had meant a loving farewell. 

By that time she had conquered the painful 
habit of listening for Lee Frye’s wagon, and 
when, on the following day, the hated sound 
suddenly smote upon her ear, she almost dropped 


call Mack! That fool may come 
back, and he’s crazy! Thinks he 
found his horse in my stable! 
The idea! Run, I tell you, and call Mack!” 
| But Maggie stood still, a pallid picture of 
| wretchedness. 
| “( Miss Walker,” she gasped, “Lee Frye isn’t 
crazy! He did find his horse in your stable; 
j}and maybe he did see me carrying feed to 
| him!” 
| “Maggie Ransen! Are you crazy, too?” 
“No, no! It’s the truth! I took Barney, 
myself, out of Lee Frye’s stable, in the night, 
| six weeks ago.- I couldn’t help it; I pitied him 
| so. I put him in the back pasture barn, and I’ve 
| fed him and taken care of him till—even you 
| didn’t know him.” 

“Maggie Ransen!’’ 
| Miss Walker clutched the child’s slim little 
arm, shook her violently and slapped her face 
repeatedly, interlarding the stinging blows with 
a gasping tirade of censure. 

“Do you dare to tell me that you’re a horse- 
| thief ?—that you sneaked out and went three 
| miles—in the night—and stole Lee Frye’s horse 
—and put him in my stable—and fed him on my 
feed? Do you know that you’ll get twenty years 
in the penitentiary ?—that you’ve disgraced me, 
who’ve been a good friend to you and given you 
a good home? Oh, that I should live to see— 
this—day !”” 

With the last explosive word she flung the 
child violently from her, and stood glaring down 
upon her. Maggie was sobbing piteously, but 
she struggled to her knees and pleaded not to be 
called a horse-thief. 

“Oh, I only took poor, Barney for a little 
while,” she sobbed; “because I pitied him so, 
and wanted him to have one little good time 
before he was quite beaten to death. Oh, | 


didn’t steal him! I knew I’d have to take him 
back some time. Can’t you tell Lee Frye that, 
| Miss Walker?” 


“Oh yes; and much good it’lido. He'll have 
the sheriff here before night, and you’il go to jail, 
where horse-thieves belong. Oh, that’s the right 
name for you; you needn’t try to creep inside of 
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yourself. ‘To think of your going and disgracing 
me like this! Get up and clear out of my sight!” 

Maggie went droopingly out at the open door, 
along the path through the orchard, and on across 
the meadow to the woods pasture. It was the 
same path she had traversed daily on her loving 
errands to Barney. The stable was tenantless 
now, and poor Barney had gone back to his old 
misery. She flung herself upon the ground, and 
lay there, broken-hearted, crushed with shame. 

The sheriff would come and take her to jail; 
Miss Walker had said so. She would be prose- 
cuted, like the thief that stole Mr. Everding’s 
silver-mounted harness. She told herself that 
she could never be a respectable little girl again, 
even if she lived twenty years and got out of the 
penitentiary ; she would always be just a horse- 
thief; and by that time she would be an old 
woman, like Miss Walker, and poor Barney 
would be dead. 

Ske wished that she might lie down in that 
deep pool in the brook and die, right now; but 
she feared that even God would close the door of 
heaven against a horse-thief. 

She lay on the grass beside the path, awaiting 
the coming of the dreaded officer of the law. 
At first the slightest sound, like the flutter of a 
bird-wing, would startle her ; and at the rattle of 
passing wheels in the road she would lift her 
head and listen with a strained intentness; but 
at last, her body relaxing after the strain, she fell 
into a troubled sleep. 

When she awoke there was a hand upon her 
arm, and a familiar face bent near. It was Mr. 
Everding, a well-to-do neighbor, and behind him 
was a big man, with a, pair of very blue eyes that 
twinkled down at her. 

“Wake up, Maggie,” said Mr. Everding, 
kindly. “This gentleman and I would like to 
have a little talk with you.” 

“Is he the—sheriff?”’ she asked, in an awed 
whisper. 

“Yes; but you need not fear him. He is an 
old friend of mine, and I have never, known him 
to hurt any creature smaller and weaker than 
himself. Lee Frye went to swear out a warrant 
for Miss Walker’s arrest; but he could not 
swear that he saw her go near the horse, and he 
did see you, and the whole matter was so mixed 
up that the magistrate sent the sheriff over to 
investigate before a warrant was issued. Now 
tell us truly what you know about it, Maggie.” 

Maggie’s face flushed hotly, and her eyes sank, 
but the next moment she looked up, bravely. 

“I—I took him, Mr. Everding, but I didn’t 
know it was stealing till Miss Walker told me. 
I took him just for a while, because I pitied him 
so, and I hadn’t any money to buy him, and— 
oh, nobody who had money ever seemed to pity 
him, or care how much he suffered.” 

“That’s what I call a home thrust,” said the 
sheriff, reaching out and slyly touching Mr. 
Everding’s ankle with the toe of his big boot, 
whereupon it was Mr. Everding’s turn to flush. 

“That’s the truth, Maggie,” he said, humbly; 
“and I, for one, am ashamed of myself. I have 
known all along how that poor brute was being 
treated, and I ought to have taken the maiter in 
hand long ago. Now tell us all about it, child; 


how and when you took the horse, where you 


kept him, and everything.” 

Maggie told her story, and both men, as they 
listened, felt that it came from a tender and long- 
tried little heart. At the end they stepped aside 
and consulted together in low tones. They did 
not tell Maggie of the sheriff’s decision, which was 
that while Maggie had ignorantly made herself 
really liable for arrest for the commission of a 
grave offence against the law, the evidence against 
Lee Frye abundantly warranted his prosecution 
for cruelty to animals. 

So Maggie and Lee Frye were both taken to 
Portland. In view of her years and the guod 
conduct of all her life, the court dismissed the 
charge against her, with a grave admonition to 
remember that the property of others must be let 
alone. Lee Frye did not escape so easily. He 
was found guilty of habitual cruelty to his horse, 
and fined thirty dollars and costs. 

Then the superintendent of the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Aid Society arose and asked the court to 
place Maggie Ransen in his care until such time 
as he could find a good home for her, explaining 
that Miss Walker declined to keep her longer, 


’ and that she was now homeless and friendless. 


Here Mr. Everding interposed. He had been 
talking to Maggie in a low tone for some moments, 
and everybody present had seen her face light 
up, and understood that she was giving glad 
assent to some proposition of his. He now 
turned to the judge and said: 

“I beg to say to the court that if I may have 
Maggie Ransen she shall never again be homeless 
and friendless. I wish to educate her, and care 
for her. In her mistaken but really noble and 
almost desperate defence of a friendless dumb 
creature, she has taught me a lesson, and I believe 
there are other men present who would be willing 
to make the same admission. She has opened 
my eyes, and I want her to help me keep them 
open, as I jog along through life. I also want her 
help in taking care of old Barney, whom I intend 
to buy from his present owner.” 

At this there was applause from the spectators, 
and a radiant smile from Maggie. The judge 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Y first recollection of my father dates 
M back to 1854, when we—his family— 
were staying at the old homestead of my 
mother’s father, “Whitehaven,” a large country 
place near St. Louis, Missouri. My father had 
been a captain in the Fourth United States 
Infantry, which position he resigned August 1, 
1854, having already been distinguished and 
brevetted in the Mexican War for “brave and 
meritorious conduct.” After four years’ service 
on the great northern Jakes and the Pacific coast, 
he decided that he would no longer endure the 
from his family. 

Arriving at St. Louis, he hired a buggy, drawn 
by a white horse, and drove out to Whitehaven, 
giving us a happy surprise. I remember distinctly 
that my nurse, Phyllis, exclaimed, ‘‘La, there’s 
Mr. Grant!’”’ whem he reached the gate, and I 
recall vividly the joy of our welcome. He 
jumped from the buggy, ran up the front steps, 
greeted my mother fondly, and clasped me and 
my brother Ulysses up in his arms. 

This was the first time that I remember seeing 
my father. From that on, being his eldest son, 
I was kept or stayed with him as much as 
circumstances would permit for nearly thirty-one 
years, or until his death at Mount McGregor, on 
July 23, 1885. 

My father was always most tender and kind, 
devoted to his wife and family, and most consid- 
erate of the feelings of those about him. He 
took the greatest personal interest in his children, 
their welfare and education, and as I was the 
oldest one, he seemed to have an especial desire 
and anxiety for me to appear most manly and 
brave. Little fellow as I was in 1854, he began 
immediately to teach me, not only from books, 
but how to ride, swim, shoot, and to do many 
other things that only older boys usually learned. 

We remained at the old homestead of my 
Grandfather Dent some little time, through the 
fall and winter, after my father’s resignation 
from the army. Later we moved to a beautiful 
cottage, known as “‘Wish-ton-Wish,’’ and began 
to cultivate a farm, owned by my mother, which 
was at the opposite end of my grandfather’s 
estate. My father now began to gather materials 
for building a house on the land which he was 
cultivating, and we moved into our new home 
the following year. 

There we remained very happily for more than 
a year, my father enjoying and entering into his 
life as a farmer with his usual earnestness and 
determination, until my grandmother’s death, 
when, as my grandfather was getting old, it was 
deemed advisable and necessary that my mother 
should be with him, and look after his comfort 
somewhat. So we moved to Whitehaven, and 
remained with my Grandfather Dent for more 
than a year, when my father decided to move to 
St. Louis, and go into the real estate business 
with Mr. Harry Boggs. 

During my father’s life on the farm I was 
almost constantly with him, and although it was 
the period of his greatest hardship and disap- 
pointments, he was never too despondent to take 
the tenderest care of me. He always made me 
and his other children feel that we were of the 
greatest importance. If I was cold when driving 
with him, he would wrap me in his own coat, 
and on smooth roads he always allowed me that 
greatest pleasure of small boys—to drive. If we 
went into the city, he was solicitous that I 
should have my food at regular hours, and was 
always as thoughtful and gentle as a woman in 
his care for me. He never seemed fretted nor 
impatient, although cares must have often weighed 
heavy on his mind, but always quiet, strong and 


looked pleased and acquiescent, and after some | firm. 


necessary formalities Mr. Everding and Maggie 
went out of the court-room hand in hand. 
CARRIE BLAKE MORGAN. 





My father took my brother Ulysses and me, in 
1857,. to the first circus I ever saw, starting with 
us early one morning for the city, ten miles 
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away. I have never forgotten that circus! It 
seems to me even now that the bareback riders 
were more daring, the tight-rope walkers more 
graceful, the clown funnier, the ringmaster 
more distingué, and that it was altogether 
a finer, grander affair than anything I have 
seen since. 

My father seemed to enjoy our pleasure 
and amazement at all the great sights of 
that show, but for some weeks after it 
Ulysses and I kept him in constant anxiety 
and difficulty to prevent us breaking our 
necks or backs in attempts to perform the 
feats of the cireus actors. 

In 1858, when my father moved from the 
old Dent homestead to St. Louis, we occu- 
pied for a time what was called the “Lynch 
house,” and later we moved ‘to a pretty 
cottage near by which he had purchased. 

During our stay in St. Louis my father 
was a partner in the real estate firm of 
Boggs & Grant for some time, and later he 
entered the office of the United States 
custom-house. He was always as devoted 
to his business affairs as he had been to his 
duties as an army officer. He was always 
at home after office hours, and so regular 
in his coming that it was the custom of us 
children, then numbering four, to meet him as he 
left the street-car some litile distance from our 
home, and walk back with him, sure of an affec- 
tionate, glad greeting from him. His home- 
coming was the part of the day to which we 
children looked forward with most joy, because 
he entered into our little pleasures with intense 
interest and sympathy. 

One day, late in the autumn or early winter of 
’58-9, it was very cold, and when we met my 
father at our usual trysting-place, he was carrying 
two bundles in his arms, one of which he handed 
to me and the other to Ulysses. They were 
skates—treasures not so common then as now to 
boys. Those gorgeous skates had wooden foot- 
rests painted red; the front went up high and 
curled, and ended in a brass acorn; such beau- 
tiful, wonderful skates I shall never see again. 

On reaching home, father taught us how to 
strap the skates on our feet; then he took us 
into the yard, where there was a large space of 
smooth, frozen snow, and spent some time in 
patiently teaching us to skate, and comforting 
us when we fell. 

As I grew older, it seemed quite a pride of 
father’s that I was a very strong, although not a 
graceful, skater. 

He took similar interest in teaching me to 
swim while on the farm, going with me into the 
Gravois Creek on our place; and later, when we 
lived in Galena, he continued these lessons, until 
I became quite an expert, so he declared. General 
Grant was singularly modest in small and great 
affairs, but always happy to praise those in 
whom he was interested. 

We lived in St. Louis until April, 1859, when 
we moved to Galena, Illinois, where my father 
entered into business with his father and brothers, 
the firm being quite a large and important one 
for those days in the West. He remained thus 
engaged continually until he reéntered the army, 
in 1861. While engaged in business he never 
seemed to become impatient or tired of his duties, 
and he had time always for his family life. 


Instruction in Shooting. 


Once in a. while he was obliged to make business 
trips through Dllinois, and he took me with him 
several times that I might have the great pleasure 
of travelling. We were provided with a shot- 
gun and ammunition, and driving through the 
country, we frequently saw game to shoot along 
the roads. My father always allowed me to do 
the shooting, and all the lessons I ever had in 
the art were given to me by him. He was a 
most accomplished teacher. 

When the war broke out in 1861, my father 
‘was appointed colonel of the Twenty-first Dlinois 
Infantry, and went to-Springfield, where he very 
kindly allowed me to accompany him. I remem- 
ber well his solicitude in the organization and 
disciplining of his regiment, which included 
many turbulent spirits. Notwithstanding his 
great anxiety and constant care in these days, he 
never forgot or neglected me, his young son, 
while I was with him. 

Later, when he moved his regiment from 
Springfield into Missouri, he was obliged to send 
me home until November, when we all joined 
him at Cairo, Illinois, where he was commanding 
the district of Southeast Missouri. At Cairo he 
was kept extremely busy in his office, seeing 
his family only at meals and late in the evening. 
On his tours of inspection he invariably took me, 
and never seemed worried to have me with him. 
He sent for his family wherever he could arrange 
to have us with him during the war. 

When I alone of the family was with him 
before Vicksburg, he took pains to send letters 
to my mother on every occasion when it was 
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possible to communicate with the North, inqu- 
ing anxiously about her and his absent children, 
and telling her how I was. This tender interest 
and care for his family, shown in constant letters 
and messages, was continued to the end of the 
war, notwithstanding his enormous anxieties and 
responsibilities. 

After the war, when I was at West Point, | 
had become too mature to need his care and 
solicitude, but I ever received his affectionate 
advice and guidance. 

As grandchildren began to gather about him, 
he expressed for them the same tender interest 
that he had shown for his own children. For 
instance, once in Washington my father had 
noticed my little daughter Julia, then less than 
a year old, playing with a painted rubber doll. 
He was then President of the United States, 
and almost overwhelmed with public affairs, but 
when reading a paper he suddenly rose from his 
chair, came to me, and pointed to a paragraph 
which contained an account of a child who had 
been poisoned by the paint on some plaything. 
I was amazed that he could even then find time 
to observe anxiously, and even meditate on the 
little ones about him, and enter into all that 
pertained to their welfare and safety. 

Strange that, to the world, General Grant 
could have ever seemed a “‘man of iron,’ and by 
some have been pronounced a man without 
feeling or heart! We, his family, knew him to 
be gentile, unselfish, charitable to others, tender- 
hearted and always just. He often considered 
others and their feelings to the sacrifice of him- 
self and his own interests. He was loyal and 
true to his family and friends, and most forgiving 
to his enemies. 

I was with my father in several great battles, 
and watched him during those scenes of turbu- 
lence and fearful carnage. When others became 
overexcited, he remained quiet, self-controlled, 
having on his face that set expression which 
enemies may have called hard and unflinching, 
his lips being closed firmly, with his grim deter- 
mination to endure all and go through all for the 
final right and good. The scenes of bloodshed 
and agony caused him intense suffering, of which 
only those near him were aware. 


Grant never Profane. 


I never heard my father use an oath, and 
seldom an expletive of any sort, although I have 
seen him when he was under great strain. For 
instance, on the battle-field of Champion’s Hill 
he had pushed ahead of the army, and was 
attacked by the enemy. He threw his troops 
into line of battle as rapidly as they arrived, and 
soon we were under heavy fire. This happened 
to be an Indiana column, and the commanding 
general did not make his appearance, although 
the entire division was soon engaged in. battle, 
under the immediate eye of my father. 

When the division commander arrived, in a 
carriage, his tardiness of action had aroused my 
father, who was evidently very much annoyed. 
He spoke to the division commander, quietly 
although severely, saying that he was surprised 
to see him in a carriage in the rear of his divi- 
sion. The division commander explained that 
he had been quite ill all the morning, and had 
taken to the carriage in order to be able to keep 
up with his troops, but that he was quite ready 
to go into action with them now. This seemed 
to mollify my father very much, as he was ever 
ready to listen to reason; so he said simply that 
he was glad to hear that it was not a custom of 
his subordinate. 

On the same field of battle the,troops were 
terribly pressed, as their numbers were very 
small compared with those that they were 
resisting. A portion of General McPherson’s 
corps now came into line on the right of the 
Indiana division, and in the distance we could 
see the corps marching, countermarching and 
deploying in line toward the banks of a narrow 
stream. While this terrific battle was going on 
in front of us, my father sent staff officer after 
staff officer: directing the corps commander to 
push ahead; but he seemed unable to get across 
this stream. Suddenly my father used the 
expression, which for him was violent, ““Thunder 
and lightning! Why doesn’t he push ahead ?” 

With the exception of just this one time, he 
was apparently absolutely calm during all of 
this battle, which was really a great one, as it 
resulted in our capturing three thousand pris- 
oners on the field, the capturing or destroying of 
all but one of the thirty guns-which the enemy 
had brought out from Vicksburg, and the cutting 
off of Lorrain’s division of troops, which would 
otherwise have been able to fight us behind the 
fortifications the next day at Black River Bridge. 

My father always cautioned his sons against 
certain vices which many small boys possess, 
and guided us and warned us against falling 
into bad habits. He was extremely careful 
about everything he said, and in no way ever 
made mis] remarks. He seemed to abhor 
anything like prevarication, and could never be 
induced to tell us anything or promise anything 
to satisfy us for the moment, or which was not 
absolutely truthful, or which he did not carry 
out. We always knew that what he promised 
us would surely come to pass, if possible, and 
we also knew that when he told us we could not 
have this or do that the matter was settled, and 
disobedience would be unsafe for us. 

He never permitted his children to quarrel 
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among themselves, and when he purchased any 
toy or plaything for one, the others were made 
to recognize that it was the property of that one, 
although the possessor was taught to permit the 


* others to enjoy it as much as possible. 


During all the time that we lived in St. Louis 
and Galena it was the custom of my father to 
read to his family in the evening. He used to 
take some of the magazines, and a few books 
that he could afford at that time. Our family 
would gather around in the evening, after his 
return from his day’s business, to enjoy his 
reading. I remember very well hearing Dickens’s 
works read in this way —especially ‘“‘Little 
Dorrit,” which was published in Harper’s 
Monthly. 

I never heard my father say an unjust, cruel 
word, even to those who sought to injure him. 
What were most impressed upon my mind during 
my youth, and afterward, were my father’s 
qualities of truthfulness, loyalty and honor, his 
unselfishness and his charitableness toward all. 

If an unkind word had been uttered or an 


uncharitable thought expressed in our home| sparse grass. 


circle, our greatest care and anxiety was to keep 
the fact from the knowledge of our father, 
because we realized that such expressions from 
one of his family would cause him deepest 
sorrow. From our earliest years we could not 
bear to have him think us unworthy. | His chil- 
dren never feared him, as he was far from being 
stern or severe with us, but we respected him, 
loved him with deep affection, and we dreaded 
to disappoint him. 

General Grant was considered by his country- 
men a great commander, firmly pushing through 
overwhelming obstacles on to his goal; he was 
known to his children to be a tender-hearted, 
indulgent and most considerate parent, ever 
willing to sacrifice his pleasure for the happiness 
of those about him, even to the smallest and most 
unimportant member of the household. 

A distressed or troubled expression in the face 
of one near him was sure to be noticed, and 
called forth his sympathy. His was the character 
of a simple, unaffected, Christian gentleman, and 
his descendants may well try to imitate him. 

In General Grant’s home we knew the gentle 
and just and chivalrous nature which the public 
recognized when he gave orders at Vicksburg 
and Appomattox that his own victorious soldiers 
should make no demonstration of triumph over 
the defeat of the opposing army. We, his 
family, knew best of all that spirit of warm 
good-will which caused him to say to General 
Lee, “Let your soldiers retain their horses and 
mules; they will need them to cultivate their 
farms.”’ 


* 
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An African Lion - Ranch. 


In Four Chapters.—Chapter III. 
A Fracas with the Matabele. 


HE Matabele are the 
Apaches of South 
Africa—a tribe or 
nation of blacks, 
restless, warlike 
and ferocious as 
their congeners, 
the brave Zulus. 
Even as America 
was of old the 
home of many 
diverse Red Indian 
tribes, so is South 
Africa inhabited 
by numerous black 
peoples whom the 
white settlers have 
as yet but partially dis- 
3%  placed—such as the Kafirs, 
' «= ‘= Bushmen, Zulus, Bechuanas, 
{ Basutos, Barotse, and scores 

of other tribes. 

The Matabele had not 
long inhabited Matabele- 
land, so called, when the English took possession 
of it. About fifty years ago, in the time of 
Moselekatse, the father of the doughty chief, 
Lobengula, they entered the high veld country 
from the southeast, drove out the pastoral natives, 
seized their herds of cattle, and have since lived 
there by right of conquest. Like the Apaches, 
they were feared and hated by all their native 
neighbors. If they learned that another tribe 
possessed cattle or treasure, they went on the 
war-path and took its property away by the 
strong arm; and for downright bloodthirstiness 
and cruelty in accomplishing their robberies, the 
Matabele surpassed the Apaches. 

It was, therefore, little more than poetic justice 
when the whites came, five years ago, and turned 
the Matabele out of the country. There was 
hard fighting, and the white conqueror was not 
always merciful; but the English occupation has 
been a boon to all the other black people, from 
the Limpopo to the Zambesi. 

As has been related, we had set off from Lion 
Kloof with four lions in cages, on ox-wagons. 
Our route, for the first seventy miles, lay across 
the open veld, northeastwardly to Fort Charter. 
There we would strike the post-road to Salisbury 
and thereafter have a good track; but the first 
Seventy miles was through open country. 

Each wagon, with its cage containing two 
lions and outfit, weighed not far from forty-two 
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hundred pounds, and was drawn by three yokes 
of oxen, with a black driver to each yoke. 
Walter rode his saddle-horse, Tippo, and I a 
large, strong Norman gelding, called Zack, not 
very well broken and a little rough-gaited under 
the saddle, but valuable because he was what is 
called a “‘salted” horse, for he had had the horse 
disease and was now “immune.” 

Maartens rode in the forward wagon. He had 
a double eight-bore gun, which he kept loaded 
with buckshot. Walter and I carried American 
magazine carbines in saddle-cases. . 

Nine hours’ trekking took us to the Bembesi 
River, which we forded over a pebbly bed at five 
o’clock that afternoon. We encamped near a 
pool of good water, half a mile from the river- 
bank. There were tall reeds about the pool, and 
on the farther side a thicket 
of noi scrub. Some two 
hundred yards away there 
was a belt of mimosa timber ; 
otherwise the veld was open 
and rather sandy, with “i 


It had been a hot day, 
and we were all tired. 
“Shall we need a skerm?” 
I asked. 

“] think not,” replied 
Walter; and I was rather 
glad to hear him say that, 
for it is an hour’s work to 
make one. But a moment 
later Walter took second 
thought. “Yes, puf up a 
skerm,”’ he said. “‘Better be 
safe than sorry.”’ 

So while Claas was cook- 
ing, five of the black boys 
were sent to the mimosas to 
cut and fetch stakes, which 
Walter and I drove with a 
sledge. These stakes were 
set about a foot apart, and 
we had the Kafirs fetch the 
brush of the trees and inter- 
weave it with the stakes. 
An enclosure about thirty- 
five feet long by eighteen in width 
was thus formed, having a wagon and cage at 
each end. This gave room for the horses inside, 
and space to sleep comfortably. The oxen were 
turned loose to feed for two hours, and then 
enclosed between the skerm and the pool, by 
putting up a few poles as a fence. 

Dusk was falling when, with a sudden rumble 
of hoofs, a herd of twenty-five or thirty quagga 
came galloping to the pool. They veered off on 
sighting or scenting our camp, and careered quite 
around us, at a distance of two hundred yards. 
Then the quagga stallion approached, pawing 
and neighing, or rather squalling, on a strange 
key, as if to our horses. 

The black boys called out to us to shoot him, 
for they are very fond of quagga meat, so Walter 
took up his rifle and fired. At the shot the whole 
herd bounded away, snorting wildly. I stood 
watching them, for I had heard the bullet spat, 
and at a distance of half a mile I felt pretty sure 
that I saw the stallion drop. 

“You hit him,” I said. “He’s down,” and 
with that two of the Kafirs asked permission to 
have the liver and heart for their supper. 

“Tt will make good lion-feed, too,”’ I thought ; 
and so throwing the saddie on my horse, I took 
a bit of line and rode out to haul the carcass in. 

I found the quagga and despatched it. Hold- 
ing my restive horse, I slipped a noose over the 
quagga’s neck, and tied the other end of the line 
to the ring of my saddle. Casting a furtive eye 
about me while thus engaged,—for there is 
danger from lions at this hour, if they smell 
freshly killed game,—I caught sight of what, 
despite the dusk, I felt sure was a human face, 
with great white rings painted round the eyes, 
watching me from the cover of several large, 
dark-colored rocks,’ fifty or sixty yards away. 
Without seeming to notice anything, I finished 
tying the knot, mounted, and rode back to the 
skerm. 

While the black boys gathered round the 
quagga, helping themselves, I told Walter what 
I thought I had seen. He looked at me and 
laughed. “You were probably mistaken,” he 
said. “But if you really saw a black there with 
his eyes like that, it means mischief.” 

We ate our supper, but I was keeping an eye 
out all the while, and presently I climbed on one 
of the wagons and lay down on top of the lions’ 
cage where I could look around. The new 
moon set while I was there, but the stars shone 
brightly. On the high veld one can see far starlit 
nights. 

After the blacks and Maartens lay down to 
sleep, Walter stepped up on a wheel of the wagon. 
“Are you going to watch?” he asked. 

“It’s safer,”’ I said. 

“All right,” he replied. “It will be as well. 
Call me at one o’clock. I’ll relieve you then.” 

He lay down and soon they were all asleep. 
A lion at ‘a great distance began roaring, and 
ours stirred uneasily. They yawned loudly, 
and once one of them uttered a few short, gruff 
sounds. Several times game, probably quagga 
or eland, approached the pool, but bounded away 
on getting our scent. Nightjars cried, and I heard 
hyenas snarling at times, but otherwise nothing 
disturbed me. I felt almost ashamed to wake 
Walter, and when I did so he grumbled a little, 
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but after a few yawns took my place on the cage, 
and took with him old Piet’s double-barrelled 
gun instead of his carbine. 

I did not fall asleep for more than an hour; 
and meantime Walter was alternately drowsing 
and waking. It was from one of his cat-naps, 
at about three o’clock, that he suddenly awoke 
to see as many as twenty white-eyed Matabele 
in a long row not two hundred feet away! They | 
were sneaking up, assagais in hand, to take us 
asleep, and had come very near to doing so. 

Walter sprang to his feet, and cocking both 
barrels of Piet’s gun, fired at them. It seemed 
to me that I had barely closed my eyes when the 
reports came. I jumped up, completely dazed, 
and while fumbling for my carbine heard some- 





thing go “slit, slit,’ into the ground not a yard 














AN ASSAGAI STRUCK ZACK ON THE RUMP AND HUNG THERE, 


from my feet! They were assagais; I bumped 
against them, stooping for my carbine. 

Walter was now off the wagon on the ground, 
and fired his carbine twice more before I fairly 
got mine in hand. By this time old Maartens 
was shouting and the Kafir boys tumbling over 
each other. Bang! bang! went Walter’s carbine 
again, and the rank powder smoke drifted back 
in our faces.~ I could see nothing on either side ; 
but Walter fired again. 

“Where are they?” I exclaimed. ; 

“In that scrub across the pan,” he said. 
**There comes an assagai!”’ 


over us and stuck in the ground beyond the 


skerm. Another, better aimed, struck an ox, | 


and a third flew between the bars of one of the 
cages and hit a lion. The beast yelled hideously. 

Walter was shooting wherever he saw an 
assagai rise, and bade me do so. No more were 
thrown, however, and after a moment or two 


three shrill whistles were heard. From the stir | 


in the reeds and scrub, we perceived that our 
assailants were moving back. We fired as many 
as twenty shots, on the chance of hitting some 
of them; but we could not see them distinctly. 
The Matabele retired, but half an hour after- 
ward we caught sight of some of them near the 
river. I fired, and they disappeared again. It 
was already beginning to grow light, and that 
was the last we saw of them there. 

Naturally we had been a good deal alarmed. 
The Kafir boys were dreadfully frightened. 
The lion that had been hit by an assagai was 
snarling and leaping about his cage. The 
wounded ox, too, had added to the confusion. 

We picked up fifteen assagais, wicked-looking 
weapons, with staves of hard, black wood, and 
long, sharp iron blades, wound on with animal 
sinew. The ox had one sticking in his neck, and 
Walter ordered the creature killed. The lion had 
freed himself from the assagai, but the smell of 
his blood had excited his cage-mate to attack 
him, and we had hard work to stop the fight and 
separate the brutes by a partition of assagais 
tied across the cage. 

Meantime it seemed likely that the Matabele | 
had started for Lion Kloof, and we were much | 
perplexed whether to go on or to return home. 

“Only father and Grant there,” Walter said to | 
me. “These black ghouls will steal up and | 
plunder the place.”’ } 

“But if we start to trek back, they would get | 
there ahead of us,’ I said. ‘They may be well 
on the way already.” 

“Then one of us must ride and get there first.” 

“That means me,” said I. “For this is your 
trek and you must stay by it.” 

“Then be off instantly!’ exclaimed Walter. 
“Tt looks as if the Matabele had taken our trail 


| eight oxen and four of the Kafirs, 
| trekked the lions as far as Fort Charter. 
| wounded lion had died. 


| Matabele. 
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for the farm. They went that way. Better 
make a circuit off to the east of our route. You 
don’t want to run into them. There ought not 
to be much danger, for they are afoot and you 
have a good horse. But ride for all you are 
worth.” 

Without waiting for breakfast, I threw the 
saddle on Zack, set off at a gallop, and forded 
the Bembesi half a mile or more above where we 
had last seen the Matabele. There were sand- 
hills, rocky kopjes and thorn scrub for five or 
six miles. After a time I veered a little, intend- 
ing to pick up our yesterday’s trail after twelve 
or thirteen miles. I was about lost several times, 
but finally saw the welcome wheel-ruts of our 
wagons which would guide me back to the farm. 
There were tracks of oare feet here, but so far 
as I could see they were the tracks of our black 
drivers. I therefore rode on, with good hopes 
that I had passed the Matabele, and should warn 
our household in good season. 

Ahead of me were two or three miles of reedy 
swamps with scattering timber, through which 
we had made our way with difficulty the previous 
day. It was while following the trail through 

the muck and high reeds here, that I sud- 
denly discovered footprints going the 
same way with me. I must 
be following the Matabele! 
But on I went, keeping a 
good lookout ahead. 

Despite my caution, I 
came upon a group of the 
savages squatting in the 
cover of a rank bush 
clump, a little off the trail, 
roasting something at a 
fire, each with his assagais 
stuck in the ground beside 
him. They caught sight 
of me at once, and instantly 
their strange, quavering 
war-cry rang in my ears, 
as they leaped to their 
feet and snatched their 
weapons. 

There was no time to 
debate as to my course, 
whether to turn back or 
ride past. I clapped spars 
to Zack, bent far forward, 
and rode for it. Whisp 
went an assagai past my 
face! ‘Two or three others 
flew but little wilder. One 
struck Zack fairly on the 
rump and hung there, 
switching. He was a res- 
tive, strong, young horse, 
and the leap he gave when he felt the stab of 
that spear came near unseating me. 

I grabbed at his mane, hung on, bent over, 
and let him run, while the shaft of that assagai 
swung violently, striking me at almost every 
leap! Zack bounded out of the cart-trail among 
rushes up to his back and got into muck. But 
he stopped not for muck. Such leaps I never 
before felt or saw a horse take. 


The Matabele were on the run afterus. Their 


| yells were in my ears, but I did not look round; 


I had all I could do to stay on Zack’s back. I 


; | did not even know of the assagai in my horse’s 
With an odd “whisp,” the weapon flew clean | 


rump, and every time the shaft of it struck me I 
thought it was a Matabele belaboring me. 

Zack cleared the reeds after a moment or two 
and struck firmer ground, running like the wind. 
I looked back then, and saw that the white-eyed 
fellows were distanced, although they were still 
coming on, yelling. I wanted to fire on them 
with my carbine, but my bridle was over Zack’s 
head, so I had to cling to his mane. He was 
running for the farm. 

Snatching at the assagai shaft as it struck me, 
I caught it soon and pulled it out; but Zack 
never checked his run for more than four miles. 
I was covered with his blood. We were gory 
objects when we galloped up to the house. 
Grant ran out, and when he saw me he turned 
pale as death. ‘“‘Where’s Walter?” he cried out. 

“‘Walter’s all right,” said I. “But load your 
guns. Call in the black boys. The Matabele 
are coming!” 

Then there was hurrying to and fro. It was 
with difficulty that I made father and Grant 
believe that I was not mortally wounded. 

We prepared for hard fighting, but the Mata- 
bele did not appear. The band, as we learned 
afterward, turned back and ascended the Bem- 
besi, where they murdered five miners and sacked 
the place of a young Englishman. > 

We heard nothing from Walter for thirty-two 
days, when Maartens returned with both wagons, 
They had 
The 


At Fort Charter Walter became interested in 
raising a volunteer company to put down the 
The men elected him lieutenant, and 
in order to go with the military expedition, he 
sold the lions to a trader for eighty pounds, and 
used the money for equipping the company. 

The volunteers were out ninety days and 
effectually dispersed the Matabele. Walter 
returned safe and sound. As a reward for their 
services, each volunteer was allowed to select 
three thousand morgens—about six thousand 
acres—of unoccupied land wherever he pleased 
on the high veld. DorsEY GOODHUE. 

(To be continued.) 
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Current Topics. 


“I love to look in the mirror,” remarked a 
foolish young girl. “‘Yes, but you never see 
yourself,”’ replied her sensible friend. 


Modern methods of advanced instruction 
in our schools have changed the three R’s to the 
three H’s—the hand, the head, the heart. 

Doctor Busch, physician and biographer of 
Bismarck, relates that on an occasion when some 
one lamented that they had no beer, the prince 


responded, “That is no loss. The excessive | 


consumption of beer is deplorable. It makes 
men stupid, lazy and useless.” This from the 
most German of Germans! 

The post-Christmas mail of the United 
States was never so large as it was this year. It 
has been a season of epistolary thanksgiving, 
less simple and economical than that devised by 
Thomas Carlyle. Having once sent a present 
of a hundred dollars to a younger sister in 
Canada, he explained: “.\ newspaper with three 
strokes will serve for thanks, if you are short of 
time.” 


German physicians say that no profes- 
sional bicycler has a perfectly sound heart. As 
nearly the whole masculine population is affected 
by the nicotine habit, one may query whether 
there is any causal connection between the latter 
fact and the former. As the alcohol poison goes 
to the brain, so does the tobacco poison’ go to the 
heart, possibly predisposing its victim to injury 
from any strain upon that organ. 

It may interest inconstant or disap- 
pointed wooers, who think of demanding a 
return of the presents given the objects of their 
temporary regard, to learn that by a recent 
decision of a Massachusetts court all presents 
given to the prospective bride at any time 
previous to marriage are thenceforth her own 
personal property. Thus slowly but surely are 
the rights and privileges of the ignoble man 
becoming restricted or abrogated! 

Prof. C. Hanford Henderson counts 
himself rich in the acquaintance of “‘beautiful 
men, beautiful women and beautiful children— 
beautiful and accomplished, lovable and free ;”’ 
and he pleases himself with the persuasion that 
“the secret of their charm is that it has been 
gained, not at the price of another’s undoing, 
another’s pain, another’s exclusion, but with all 
helpfulness for their brother-man.’’ Probably 
this holds true of the best persons known to any 
of us. Is it not, as Ibsen says, “‘the task of free 
society to ennoble all the people ?’’ 


Fe 


The main plaza of San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
on the morning ot December 9th, saw a strangely 
unwonted sight—the presentation of American 
flags to the various schools of the city. Princi- 
pals, teachers, scholars,—even the small lads of 
the orphan asylum,—all were there. Marching 
at the head of each school was a youthful and— 
who can doubt ?—supremely proud bearer of the 
standard—the emblem of new hopes, aspirations 
and wider possibilities. There are, it is stated, 
six hundred schools—public and private—on the 
island, and to each a flag is to be given. Is it 
too much to hope that, in due season, childish 
voices will make its significance vocal in mind 
and heart? 


A French invention—a gun camera—is 
the latest adjunct to instantaneous photography, 
and in competent hands may be rendered more 
obtrusive than the omnipresent Kodak. It has 
a stock like that of an ordinary gun, but the 
barrel is four inches in diameter, and is covered 
with leather. At the breech is a square box, to 
which several small levers are attached. The 
weapon is levelled upon a flying bird or any 
moving object, the trigger is pulled, a shutter 
is sprung, and the object is transfixed upon the 
film. Twelve shots may be taken with it, and it 
is reloaded in much the same manner as the 
ordinary camera. It strikes one that the indus- 
trious burglar may object to the instrument, as 
being another possible interference with the 
undisturbed exercise of his profession. As with 
the microscope, justice may find in it an inci- 
dental auxiliary. caw 

The causes which predispose to bodily 
illness run through a series of seasonal changes. 
Spring has its relaxations and languors, summer 
its high heats and sudden damps, and the autumn 
dies down with chills and fevers. Winter brings 
more marked exposures, especially as we pass 
from hot rooms to cold ones, or from the shelter 
of our houses to the nipping and eager airs or 


the coming in is quite as exposing as the going 
out; and as a rule those who keep too closely 
within doors are the most liable to colds and 
stuffiness. In truth, our rough and changeable 
northern climate is not unfriendly to health and 
vigor. All depends on our way of taking it; on 
prudent self-adjustment to the conditions, and 
especially on not minding it too much. To those 
who live in nature as a spider in his web, 
*‘December’s as pleasant as May.” 

To remember the names of persons 
is commonly regarded as the first necessary 
qualification of politicians. Oftentimes, how- 
ever, they go too far in trying to master this art, 
and so fall into amusing blunders. Senator Vest 
relates this story at the expense of one of his 
senatorial associates. In some way, he says, 
this senator, who was usually good at remem- 
bering names, had forgotten that of a county 
chairman, and so bluntly asked it. ‘“‘Why,” 
said the young chairman, in offended dignity, 
“I’m Jones! I thought you knew me.” “Of 
course I do,” replied the senator, quickly, “but 
| which one of Mr. Jones’s sons are you? I knew 
| your father well for years.” “And he had only 
one son,”’ was the unsympathetic reply. 
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THE WORKERS. 


‘© toil is menial in the cosmic plan, 
BS that which servile makes the serving man. 


Francis Lynde. 
oe OO 


Senator Justin S. Morrill. 


T is a remarkable coincidence that a man who 
never sought office, and repeatedly advised 
his constituents to select some one else to 

represent them, should have served longer con- 
tinuously in the Senate than any other man in 
the history of the United States. And yet such 
was the case with Justin S. Morrill of Vermont, 
who died inWashington on the 28th of December 
last. He was on his thirty-second year, and 
elected for a term extending till March 3, 1903. 
His closest rival in length of national service 
was Thomas H. Benton of Missouri, who was a 
Senator from 1821 to 1851. But Mr. Morrill 
had in addition been a member of the House of 
Representatives for twelve years. 

Length of service, however, is not Senator 
Morrill’s chief claim to distinction. He lived 
not only long, but well. As a public man, he 
was above reproach. His uprightness was 
unmistakable. His adherence to his convictions 
of truth and right was the adherence of an iron 
will and a sturdy conscience. Senator Hoar’s 
words proclaimed the man: “He was not to be 
swerved by ambition, by party influence, by 
desire to please friends or by fear of displeasing 
enemies, or by currents of popular passion.’’ 

Caution dominated in his mental equipment. 
He belonged to the school of conservative states- 
men, particularly in national finance, with which 
he was intimately acquainted, and in our foreign 
relations. A lifelong opponent of territorial 
expansion, except of contiguous territory, one of 
his last speeches was in opposition to the acqui- 
sition of Hawaii. Conservatism, born of wisdom 
such as this venerable statesman possessed, has 
been of inestimable value in giving shape to the 
growth, during adolescence, of a lusty, impulsive 
child among the nations, such as this nation has 
been. 

In person Mr. Morrill was tall and spare, with 
an intellectual, pleasing face. His’ attitude in 
the Senate was quite characteristic; with his 
hands gently clasped across his lap, and head 
slightly bowed, he sat reposefully, betokening 
both calmness and self-control. He seldom 
spoke, but when he did address the Senate he 
was impressive in manner, and exact, thoughtful 
and convincing in his treatment of the topic under 
discussion. His remarks repaid the close atten- 
tion that was always accorded to him. 

The Green Mountain State has been prolific 
in wise and able men who have represented it in 
our national councils, and upon its list the name 
of Morrill will stand almost, if not absolutely, 
preéminent. 
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An Immigrant’s Daughter. 


HE Hancock School, a public school for 

girls, which is located at the North End, 

in the very heart of the foreign quarter of 
Boston, annually receives nearly three hundred 
children, representing fifteen or twenty nationali- 
ties, who ‘can neither speak nor understand 
English. 


school, from 1829 to 1836, there was only one 
foreigner in all the classes. Yet in the truest 
sense the school has continued to be American ; 
and the annual reunion of its graduates, old and 
young, is always an event to inspire hope for the 
nation’s future. 

At the latest reunion, Mrs. Livermore writes, 
children of Polish, Swedish, Norwegian, Hebrew 





When Mrs. Mary A. Livermore attended this | 
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what the school had done for her and her class- 
mates, and what they hoped to do in return for 
“America, our country.” 

When this girl entered the school she could not 
understand a word of English. She has acquired 
the language, mastered certain text-books, learned 
to cook and to sew. But the school has also 
guided her into habits of order, cleanliness, self- 
control, observation and kindliness; and above 
all, it has imparted the American spirit and made 
lier a patriot. 

The immigrant may be an element of weakness 
in our political and social structure, but the 
children of the immigrant, if wisely directed, 
may buttress it at every point. No temporary 
exigency of politics should ever persuade us to 
forget that in our public schools the great work 
of nation-building continually goes on. 
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THE LARGER COMFORT. 


There are péttios yan blp aes 
But smooth, gr ses are common still; 
The blue heaven is far arger than the cloud. 

Mrs. Browning. 





Washington’s Words Recalled. 


HE time-honored custom of having Wash- 
ington’s farewell address read in the Senate 
on the 22d of February will obtain new 

significance this year, in view of the bearing of 
its precepts of wisdum upon the present policy 
of the United States. Senator Edward O. 
Wolcott of Colorado, on motion of Senator 
George F. Hoar of Massachusetts, will this year 
read the farewell address. Mr. Wolcott is 
regarded as the most finished elocutionist in the 
chamber, and it will be a treat to hear his 
rendering of this remarkable state paper. 

One peculiarity about this annual observance 
is the fact that the Congressional Record—the 
publication which contains the proceedings of 
Congress stenographically reported—on the 23d 
of February each year spreads before its readers 
the farewell address in full. This signifies that 
Congress desires not merely to take one day each 
year for its own consideration of the memorable 
document, but that the people of the country 
shall have their attention called to it and be 
instructed in the priceless wisdom which it 
ptr 
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England’s Chief Risk. 


NGLAND in time of war would be secure 
against foreign invasion. Not until her 
navy was destroyed could any military 

foree be landed on her shores, and with the most 
powerful fleets afloat and the best war-vessels 
of every class she could defy any Continental 
nation. 

Her chief risk would be a failure of food 
supplies. Her most deadly foe would be starva- 
tion. There is never more than ten weeks’ 
supply of wheat in the United Kingdom. If the 
stock of foreign food were cut off, bread and 
meat would rise in price, and the masses of 
workers would be exposed to the horrors of 
famine. 

This is England’s great source of danger in 
war-time. Against it there can be no stronger 
safeguard than the maintenance of friendly 
relations with America, whence the bulk of her 
imported food is drawn. With her fleets in 
command of the seas, and with her main base 
of supplies secured by Anglo-American good 
feeling, England is well-nigh invulnerable against 
attack. 

From this point of view England’s defensive 
resources have been greatly strengthened by the 
improved relations now existing with America. 
No alliance with any Continental power would 
secure her against famine in time of war. 
America alone is able to do this, and to arm 
England with resources for defying any European 
coalition. 

There are other and better motives than self- 
interest for strengthening the bonds between the 
two branches of the English-speaking race. 
Yet the fact that each can be helpful to the 
other, and protect it from danger and calamity, 
tends to bring them together in close fellowship. 
United they will stand, and as Mr. Gladstone 
once said, the future of the world will belong to 
them. 





Copper. 


HIS may not inappropriately be called the 
Age of Copper. ‘Time seems to have turned 
backward in its flight, and the metal which 

gave its distinctive character to one epoch in the 
history of primeval man has been elevate? once 
more to a place of supreme importance. 

The renewed distinction has taken place be- 
cause this is also the Age of Electricity, and 
copper is the best metallic conductor of electricity 
which the earth yields in sufficient quantity for 
modern uses. One of the remarkable industrial 
developments of the age is the increased produc- 





entertainment provided by the class of 1898, and 
“the happiest address of the occasion” was made 
by a young Russian girl. Taking for her text the 
reverse of the greeting of the Roman gladiators,— 
“We who are about to live salute you,”—she 


and Italian immigrants took part in the musical | 


tion and employment of the metal. The United 
States alone, which supplied but one-seventh of 
the amount required in the markets of the world 
a few years ago, now produces much more than 
one-half; and that half is deuble the world’s 
gross production at that time. 








penetrating damps of the outer world. To many 


told her seniors, in eloquent, impressive terms, 
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who have developed and own the copper-min- ; 
of this country. There are at least three min: < 
which are to-day valued by tens of millions «’ 
dollars, and one of them has paid nearly six: 
million dollars in dividends. 

For months there has been eager, at tim: < 
almost speculation in the Boston stoc! 
market in copper-mine shares. It is based on 
more solid foundation than are most specul: 
tions, because there seems good reason to thin 
that for a year or two to come the demand f.: 
copper will be larger than the supply, and th: 
the price of the metal will be maintained. Bu 
that does not by any means signify that a 
copper-mine shares will continue to sell : 
present prices. 

The “boom” has added millions upon millions 
to the nominal wealth of the stockholders. 
History and experience tell us that even reason - 
able “‘kite-flying’”’ has an end at last. The win:! 
fails and the kite falls. 


—_—_—_<e2—__—- 


Only a Rose. 


T was only a rose growing beside a country 

| railway station. Years ago the ticket-seller’s 

wife had planted a slip in the yard, and now 

on this sunny June day the bush quite curtaine: 

the window, and thrust its clusters of pink blooms 

inside, and filled the dingy waiting-room wit! 
perfume. 

Jerry, the baggage-master, anathematized the 
thorns when they made him conscious of their 
presence. He never had noticed the flowers 
The thorns scratched at his sleeves, just as the 
trunks hurt his back, and the passengers worried 
him with questions. The world was a hard, 
unsatisfactory world, full of worries and torments 
and malignant things ready to do him injury. It - 
had always been so with Jerry, and the thorns 
and baggage and passengers were only parts of 
the unfriendly place in which he had.to live. He 
owed it neither cordiality or favor, and hated 
it. 

A smartly dressed, sharp-faced woman, whose 
luggage was checked for New York, sat waiting 
for a train. She was a successful tradeswoman. 
She looked at the flowers thoughtfully. What 
waste there is in the world, she thought. Every 
one of those roses if put fresh on the market in 
New York would attract attention and have a 
money value. Here they would not bring anybody 
apenny. Certainly, nature was a bad economist! 
The whistle sounded and she went out, but she 
cast a calculating look at the roses as she boarded 
the cars. 

When the train had rushed shrieking by, old 
John, the ticket-seller, sat down to rest. Most of 
his life was spent in this dull room, but he looked 
out of the square little window with a wide-awake, 
cheerful face. 

How clear the sunshine was to-day, he thought. 
How it sifted through the pink leaves of the 
flowers! The rose never had been so fine as this 
suunmer, since Mary planted it eight years ago. 
Everything in his life had grown and done well, 
like the rose. Mary was gray and feeble, but she 
was spared to him yet, and Bob and Jenny had 
prospered. They would be home to-night, and 
Mary would have a comfortable supper for them 
all together. “God bless them!” he said. 

Then he thought of the years of divine favor 
that had been his. It was God who had given 
him health and had kept Mary strong. It was He 
who had given him his children who had been his 
pride and delight. It was He who made the sun- 
light, and had even given him pleasure in that 
beautiful rose. And as these thoughts passed 
through his mind and he looked at the pink 
blossoms filling the dingy room with fragrance, the 
old man’s heart overflowed in tenderness toward 
all the world. 

But was it the fault of the flower that it brought 
a different message to each one who looked at it? 
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Charmed by a Voice. 


STORY was told by London Truth not long 
since and its correctness vouched for, 
which shows the folly of acting hastily 

and impulsively in important concerns in life. 

The son of a very wealthy man at his father’s 
death found himself free to indulge every whim. 
He had yachts, horses, an island on which he 
played king at his pleasure. He was not an 
immoral man, but idle and foolish. 

One day while using a long-distance telephone, 
he was charmed by the voice of the operator at 
the other end of the line. He managed to discover 
that it was that of a woman. young, single and 
pretty. In the course of a few days he convinced 
himself that the owner of the voice was the 
one human being who should be his wife, and 
that life would be empty and desolate without 
her. 

The girl was poor and listened to his proposals. 
He cabled her money to buy her trousseau, and 
to secure a chaperone to accompany her to the 
town where he resided. 

In due time she arrived; her looks were 4s 
attractive as her voice. He married her, and « 
few days later was found dead by his own hand 
in hisroom. He left no explanation beyond th: 
words, “I have made a mistake,” scrawled on 4 
sheet of paper left on the table. 

The story will no doubt impress the reader a> 
almost absurd, in spite of its tragic ending. Why) 
should a rational man fall in love with a sound’ 
Yet in this country, where the choice of a youn: 
man or girl in marriage is not infrequent!) 
made with very little consultation with parents 
how often is it founded on some trifling char! 
as worthless as the inflection of a voice ove: 
the telephone! A pink cheek, a beautiful eye. 
fluent tongue, or a gentlemanly manner, are the 
sole base of many a so-called “love-match.” 

Men and women who find that they have thu 





Immense fortunes have been made by the men 


bound themselves to a creature, coarse, selfish, 
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i] tempered or corrupt, do not often acknowledge 
that they have made a mistake, or put an end to | 
their lives; but they drag on through years which 
are servile and wretched, and more excruciating 
ju their prolonged misery than death itself. 


_ 
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KOTOWING TO THE UNION JACK. 


Not long ago the British extended their authority | 
farther inland on the Kau-lung Peninsula, on the | 
mainland of China, and in doing so found the | 
gates of the town of Kammin closed against them. | 
‘yhereupon Mr. Stewart Lockhart went to Kammin 
as the representative of the British power, and the 
gates were opened to him. 

This was not the last of the matter. Chinese 
placards Were posted up alleging a victory over 
the British barbarians, and accusing Mr. Stewart 
Lockhart of acting, under the viceroy’s passport, 
on which he came to Kammin, the part of a spy. 

Hereupon Mr. Sercombe Smith, acting colonial 
secretary of Hongkong, communicated with the 
British minister at Peking. The natives in the 
neighborhood of Kammin became alarmed at 
the news of what he had done, fearing a military 
expedition, and sent an inferior personage to Mr. 
Smith with a petition. Mr. Smith declined to 
receive this person, and then the natives sent him 
a deputation consisting of the magistrate of Kau- 
lung and three literati. 

These honorable persons were received and 
taken to Murray Battery, opposite the government 
offices at Hongkong. There they were permitted 
to read a petition praying for forgiveness for the 
affront to the British authority. Mr. Sercombe 
Smith had the obnoxious placard read, condemned 
its terms and declared that Mr. Stewart Lock- 
hart’s presence in Kammin was by authority of 
the British government. 

Then he ordered the entire deputation to 
“kotow,” or make the Chinese obeisance, to the 
Union Jack, in the presence of an assemblage of 
the minor officials and Chinese. So the magistrate 
and the literati made the humble salutation to 
the British colors, and were permitted to depart, 
“forgiven,” with an admonition not to offend 
again by such conduct. 

It would be interesting to know whether the 
“forgiven” officials have in their turn forgiven 
their British masters. 


—_—_——_$OO——— 


NOT AS STUPID AS HE SEEMED. 


It was an old man in Sweden—so runs the tale 
as told in Short Stories—who gave to a stranger 
an answer that was wiser than it appeared. The 
stranger, one of a prospecting party searching for 
gold, had wandered away from the rest, to find 
himself at last with a fair piece of quartz as a 
reward for his pains, in a region he knew nothing 
of, with no guide, and night coming on. 

“Friend,” he asked of an old-man smoking in 
his doorway, “how long will it take me to walk to 
the next town?” 

The old man eyed the speaker quizzically. 

“Walk on,” he said, with a wave of his hand 
in the right direction. 

“Yes, I know which road; but how long will it 
take me to walk there?” asked the stranger 
again. 

“Walk on,” repeated the smoker, stolidly. 

“But can’t you tell me how long it will take 
me to reach the town?” persisted the other, 
impatiently. 

“Walk on,” a third time directed the old man, 
and the stranger did walk on, inwardly anathe- 
matizing the stupidity of the smoker. 

“Young man,” called the resident, when the 
stranger had gone a few yards. 

He turned impatiently. 

“TI just wanted to tell you, that if you keep up 
that gait you’ll get there in half an hour.” 

“Why couldn’t you say so before?” demanded 
the stranger, hotly. 

The old man removed the pipe from his mouth, 
blew a volume of smoke skyward, and answered, 
coolly: 

“How did I know how fast you could walk?” 


—~es—___ 


TREATING HIMSELF. 


The Parisian critic, M. Jules Claretie, narrates 
in the Athenceum an amusing story of the elder 
Dumas: 

At the height of the great novelist’s vogue he 
could not turn out books fast enough to satisfy 
his clamoring publishers, and it became necessary 
for him to employ collaborators, to whom he 
sketched the plot, perhaps, leaving them to do the 
rest. Among the most distinguished was M. Paul 
Meurice, who is still living and writing in Paris at 
an advanced age. 

Thus it came about that Monsieur Meurice was 
the author of one of the most amusing novels of 
Dumas, “Les Deux Dianes.” Dumas when tray- 
elling found this novel in a hotel and opened it to 
pass away the time. He began reading it seriously, 
got interested in it and was amused. Presently 
some one came to his room and found him with 
“Les Deux Dianes” in his hand. 

“What are you doing there, dear master?” 

“I am reading,” said Dumas, “a novel of my 
own which I did not know, and which pleases me 
vastly!” 

It was Dumas who said when left to himself, “I 
am never bored when I have my own company.” 
It is easy to see that he was not more so when he 
had that of others—and did not know it. 
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TWO GIFTS. 


Generosity takes two forms: one pats its object 
on the shoulder, the other on the heart. It is the 





province of royalty alone to act the host as did 
the Sultan of Turkey recently, when he poured 
into the hands of the Kaiserin of Germany a | 
handful of diamonds, the smallest of which was 
worth over two thousand dollars; but a kindlier 


THE YOUTH’S 


and more imitable example was once set by the 
grandfather of the kaiser. 

Just twenty years ago Kaiser William I. visited 
Baden-Baden and strolled incognito through the | 
shops of the city. Two peasants from the neigh- 
boring Black Forest, evidently a young man and 
his sweetheart, wistfully eyed some little object, 
timidly asked its price, and on hearing it, almost 
tearfully turned away. The grand and kind old 
kaiser had noted it all. The peasant pair had 
just reached the exit from the enclosure, when | 
one of the people of the shop came up to them 
and placed a packet in their hands, with the | 
words whispered low, “By the will of the kaiser.” | 











A Beautiful Gift 


To New Subscribers to The Companion, 
and to all Old Subscribers who 
renew their subscriptions. 


It is a Calendar for 1899, of dainty design, a 
very charming reproduction in twelve 
colors of three original paintings. 

It is intended as a bright and attractive 
ornament for the centre-table or the 
mantel as,well as a convenience for 
reference for every day in the year. 

After its usefulness as a Calendar is past, it 
will still serve asa beautiful executed work 
of art, and as a permanent ornament for 
the home. 

Please remember that every subscriber who 
pays for his paper during this year is 
entitled to one. 

Perry Mason & Company. 





RESCUED THE MAN IN DANGER. 


Not all the heroes were at Santiago. One of 
them came forward recently in Topeka, when, 
says the Capital, the Santa Fé Railroad found it 
necessary to reduce the force employed in the 
freight department. 


Among those who were to be discharged was a 
man with a wife and half a dozen children, and 
his salary was the family’s only income. Lines 
appears in his face as the expiration of his term 
of service drew near, and his eyes told a story of 
suffering and despair. 

Dean Waters, a fellow engle é, saw all this. 
It made him sick at heart, and his folks saw that 
there was something the matter, but he kept his 
thoughts to himself. For a week he watched the 
other workman suffer in silence, and at night he 
could not sleep for thinking of the hardships in 
store for the man’s wife and little ones. Then he 
made aresolve. Going to the head of the depart- 
ment, he said: 

“Tf I resign my position, will you keep Mr. 
Blank?” 

“Yes,” replied the head of the department. 

“Accept my resignation,” said Waters, and he 
left the room without another word. 


OLD AND NEW. 


An English newspaper contains an interesting 
parallel, discovered by a classical scholar. First 
comes a translation from the original Greek of 
Antipater of Thessalonica: 


Once upon a time, when a ship was shattered 
at sea, two men fell at strife, fighting for one 
plank. Antagoras struck away Pisistratus. One 
could not blame him; it was for his life. But 
Justice took cognizance. The other swam ashore ; 
but him [Antagoras] a dogfish seized. Surely, 
the Avenger of the Fates rests not, even in the 
watery deep. 


Then an incident recorded in the Daily Chron- 
icle serves to translate the story into a modern 
event, and to show how life repeats itself: 


Two bluejackets, named Friday and Painter, 
were capsized from a boat at Weymouth. After 
a struggle to get into the pine ed boat, 
Friday beat his comrade off, and Painter swam 
ashore. Friday got into the boat and was drowned. 


INGENUITY. 


In physics and natural history there are oppor- 
tunities to direct and control the out-of-school 
activities of young people of which the enthusi- 
astic teacher of science is not slow to avail 
himself. In describing the ingenuity of boys, a 
writer in the Atlantic Monthly gives the following: 


One of the most astonishing facts of the time is 
the ingenuity of boys in constructing electrical 
apparatus, with but a few hints and out of the 
most meagre material. 

I know boys who have belt-lines of electric 
tramways circulating in their garrets; and a boy 
who, last year, was the despair of his teachers, 
now deserved recognition in the manual training 
exhibit as the clever inventor of a most ingenious 
electrical boat. 

An invitation to boys to bring to school products 
of their own ingenuity or the natural history spec- 
imens that they have collected will result in an 
exhibition which, in variety and quality, will be a 
revelation to one who is not used to following 
them in these interests. 


DOCTOR HOLMES’S PARTNER. 


The following flash of wit proves beyond a 
doubt that the late Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
was occasionally associated with another as bril- 
liant as himself: 

He used to dabble a little in photography, and 
once when he presented a picture to a friend, he 


wrote on the back: 
“Taken by Oliver Wendell Holmes and Sun.” 


COMPANION. 


Throat and Lung Troubles are effectively re- 
lieved by “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.”. They may be 
used at all times with perfect safety. (Ade. 


men with small capital to send for 
se page book that explains a way,to 
make money with a Magic Lan- 
tern or Stereopticon. It’s free, 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


A case of bad health that R-1-P-A-N-S 

E will not benefit. They banish pain 

8 and prolong life. One gives relief. 

Note the word R-I-P-A-N-S on the package and accept 

no substitute. R-I-P-A-N-S, 10 for 5 cents or twelve 

packets for 48 cents, may be had at any drug store. Ten 

samples and one th d testi jals will be mailed 

to any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the RIPANS 
CHEMICAL CO., No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 

















Nit Your Work ? 


N) If you are dissatisfied 
A with your situation, your sal- 





ary, your ° pli 
success, write to The International 


Oo Pp , ranton, Pa., 
and learn how others so situated are getting 


An Education by Mail 


Students in the courses of Mechanica! or Elec- 
trical Eaginegin , Architecture, or any of 
e Civil Engineering Courses are 
soon qualified for salaried draft- 
ing room positions. Write 
for pamphlets. 








15 cecos> FLOWERS 2°,0° 
for 250% 


For 25c. we will send 
the following collec- 
tion of SEEDS and 
BULBS. All large 

ackets and good 

looming bulbs. 
1 Pkt. Salvia, mass of 
red bloom. 
1“ Heliotrope, 








Aster, new 
Giant White, 


ae 


BEGONIA- “ § , ; 
Pkt. Japanese Morning Glory, beautiful varied colors. 
i ” ‘lavender. old favorite, delightfully fragrant. 
1 * Myosotis, beantifal blue Forget-me-nots. 
1 
1 
1 


- © 
c 
: 


“ Butterfly Orchid, covered with flowers all year. 
* Verbena Mixed, new and dwarf, very fine. 





“ Petunia, frin mixed, curved and twisted. 
BS ae follows: 1 pepeaia, 1 Amary)lis, rare, 

20 BUL 1 Spotted Calla Lily, 2 Montbretias, red, 
1 Hyacinth, summer flowering; 1 tuberose, double, 
8 Gladiolus, 1 Butterfly, 1 dwarf white, The Bride, 
1 Scarlet, and 10 other beautiful flowering bulbs. 

15 Packets Seeds and Bulbs in all for 25c., 

aid, with our new illustrated catalogue. 

ba OK FULLER & CO., Floral Park, N. ¥. 





“A PERFECT FOQD—as Wholesome 
as it is Delicions.’’ 


Walter Baker & Co.'s 
43 Breakfast 


(3 aa) 


The Standard for 

Purity and 

Excellence.... 
Trade-Mark. 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Lta. 
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The Finest 
Garden 


In the neighborhood this year, will be 
yours—if you plant Maule’s Seeds. My 
new Seed and Plant Book for 1899 contains 
everything good, old ornew. Hundreds of 
illustrations; fourcolored plates ; complete 
up-to-date cultural directions, Full of 
business cover to cover. A 60 page Year 
Book and Almanac with complete weather 
forecasts for 1899, free with every order of 
$1.500r upward for 


MAULE’S 
SEEDS 


I send the best Aguioaivaral Weekly in the 
U. 8. for only 25 cents per annum. Ten 
packets of the newest novelties in Sweet 
eas, only cents. It also gives rock 
bottom prices on the best Onion Seed in 
America. It is pronounced by all the 
brightest and best seed book of the year, 
snd Son need it before placing your order 
for 1899. Mailed free to all who mention 
having seen this advertisement in the 
Yourn’s Companion. 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
1711 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Many heads and many hands combine to 
produce that marvel of scientific construc- 
tion and mechanical skill—the 


Full Ruby Jeweled 
Elgin Watch. 


Each one has a life time of accurate service 
—a third of a century's test has gained for 
it the title of 
**World’s Standard’’ Timepiece. 
An Elgin Watch al has th: d “E ‘a 
engraved on the works fully poco TO ay 




















DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 











MERRITT’S 
Health Comforts. 


Pure Sterilized Wool. 
Superior to all others. 
Thousands have bought them, 
Every body likes them. 
SAMPLES AND BOOKLET FREE. 
GEO. MERRITT & CO., Bank St., Indianapolis, ind.| 











ameline 


earth. 





form. There is no dust and no odor, and the 
result is a brilliant polish without labor. It 
has the largest sale of any stove polish on 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 


is the Modern Stove 
Polish ; itis put upin 
paste, cake or liquid 
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FastBlack Linings-Willnot Crock 


For Waist or Skirt, Percaline, 
Silesia, Sateen, etc., are positive- 
ly unchangeable and superior in 
quality. Demanded for finest 
costumes, yet inexpensive... . 
look for Name on Selvedge. 








Do not speak of certain races as the “despised 
races,” or “inferior races,” or even “depressed | 
races.” They are rather undeveloped races. | 
They have not passed through the hot crucible of | 
modern civilization.—/ndependent. | 


FROM a new novel: “Adolar was bewitched. 
Never had the countess seemed to him so beau- | 


tiful as at this moment, when, in her duinb grief, 
she hid her face.’”’—Fliegende er. | 


Dress Linings 4 Dress Foundations 





Resembles the best quality Lining 
Silks. Especially adapted for Under- 
skirts and Dress Foundations. 
Made in all fashionable shades 
and in NUBIAN Fast Black. . 
NEARSILK has Tag Attached to Piece, 
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Had I my wish, no powerful throne, 
th 


In truth, would I oceu rc 
Nor wealth possess, nor tle own, 
Nor travel at wili—not I 
A boy I’d be, whose treasures are 
In the guise of ball and kit 
Whose rambles by ony may take "a far, 
But back to his mother at nigh 


A boy, with a long, long we ahead, 
Ania past so short and near 

That at night, while droway- eyed in bed, 
All he has done is clea: 

The brook he waded, the mm he caught, 
The fun in the wind and ¢ 

With a morrow at hand which surely ought 
Fresh pleasures in store to hold. 


So short a past, that the ros beers 
Quite blot from the sight t ray, 

And the future is only a mass ‘o flowers 
Growing from day y. 

While the world of the aa has wonders more 
Than eyes have time to see, 

With creek and meadow and wood to explore, 
And cities beyond the lea. 


’Tis reserved for a lad of ten, indeed, 
To encounter lion and pard, 

And > fight, and rescues lead, 
In the depths of his own back yard. 

With many another apuete of joy 
No older head may 

I’in certain it’s better to be a boy 
Than even the greatest of men. 


EDWIN L. SABIN. 
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I will send a rose across the een 
Allina aeeeer es press 

She will ta he red, red rose . me 
And ide it in her breast. 


Her smiles Deen flash, her tears will start, 
s if she saw her own loved shore, 
And a little ‘thorn will pierce her heart 
For the pleasant days of yore; 


Pot the ig Bleacens days and the dear home ways, 
her’s voice, her mother’s smile; 
And e. eyes will turn with a far off gaze 
To the pensive, low green isle. 


For the stranger’ ‘8 end} at not the land, 
powaver S it be and bright! 
e carry the old home +4 our hand, 
Our eyes reflect its light. 


And the rose that grew by the se door, 
The old home garden’s Av, and pride, 

She will prize it more and love it more 
Than all earth’s flowers beside. 


1 x not waste one crimson leaf, 
ze pinek one thorn from the prickly epemns $ 
It 4 bloom in an — 8 crown of grief 
A pure and perfect ge’ 


a WHIPPLE BENHAM. 
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Enslaved. 


ERE are two or three his- 
torical facts which throw a 
significant light upon our 
American growth. 

A century and a half ago, 
Edmund Burke, describing 
the province of Pennsylvania, 
said : 

“The produce of this great 
colony is brought to market 
by thousands of rafts on 
water, and huge wagons on land.” 

The farmers who had to use these slow methods 
of transportation were, as a rule, Germans and 
Scotch-Lrishmen, who had come to the wilderness 
for freedom to earn their bread and to worship 
God in their own way. ‘They were honest 
citizens, kind neighbors, faithful servants of God. 
Their lives were bare and hard, but their aims 
were high. 

Half a century later the novelist, Charles 





Brockden Brown, tells of the lighting of X., one | "°* 


of the principal towns of this province, by twenty 
oil lamps. * “In walking through the avenue,” 
he says, “I beheld a sight enchanting and 
splendid. The starry lamps and blazing cressets 
bore the aspect of magic and miracle.” 

Another half century passes, and the historian 
Ward jeers at the novelist’s delight and tells of 
the “rows of gas-lamps, and the telegraph and 
the railways which mark the advance of civiliza- 
tion in our little burgh, and put its old condition 
to shame.” 

In this town electric lights now dull the yellow 
gas-lamps, and electric motors have taken on 
most of the burdens of the steam-engines. Every 
Fourth of July orator and schoolboy essayist cites 
these proofs of the progress of the people of X. 
in civilization. 

So important are these methods of transporta- 
tion and of lighting, that their chief managers 
control the town. ‘Two of the leaders, illiterate, 


dissolute and dishonest but shrewd men, give | H 


and take away at their own will every office in 
the city. They control its politics, its sanitary 
condition, the education of its children, its social 
life. The citizens submit because they, too, are 
ambitious to grow rich or are indifferent to the 
public interests. The Tsar of Russia does not 
rule his subjects with more absolute sway than 
these bosses. 

The old, plain life of its citizens, with its homely, 
honest purposes and simple pleasures, has no 
attraction for their descendants of to-day. We 
cannot remind ourselves too often that civilization 
does not consist in the possession of money, or 
railways, or even of knowledge, but in the use 
we make of these things. 

The man in the old Greek fable bought a 
donkey to carry him up Mount Olympus. It 
was so good and admirable a donkey that he 
began by making a companion of it, then a 
friend, and at last a master. He tried to carry 








it on his back, and so fell smothered into the 
ditch. 

What donkey—wealth, society or some petty | m 
rank—is smothering us with its weight, when 
we ought to be its master? 


~ 
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Facts About Railroads. 


In a statement of the extent and expansion of 
the American railroad system; made by Mr. 
Duane Doty, an instructive illustration is given 
of the comparative cheapness of rail transporta- 
tion and the most primitive means of freight 
carriage. A good laborer, able to earn two 
dollars a day, working as a carrier of freight does 
in Africa, could transport on: ton, say of lead, 
one mile by working hard for four days. Eight 
dollars would be the price of this transportation. 
But our railroads now carry a ton of freight one 
mile for eight-tenths of a cent, or for one-thou- 
sandth of the cost of doing it by muscular effort. 


Keeping this comparison in mind, we can form 
some idea of the oe assistance to the 
development of this country that our more than 
one hundred and eigh renee’ thousand miles of 
pimp Ry ——, double Saas sidings, 
etc.—have been ing at these figures, too, 
we can form an idea how the comparative absence 
of railroads from countries under 8 sh rule, 
like Cuba and the Philippines, has retarded the 
development of those rich nds, which are capable 
of supporting a population as dense as any 
now lives on any part of the earth. 

The great first cost of railroads is quickly 
_— ay superior cheapness of transpo 

t are our railroads worth? 3 

pn it moderately at sixty thousand dollars 
a mile, which would make the value of the rail- 
road tracks, as_they stand, more than eleven 
billion dollars. Besides this, there are, of course. 
enormous investments in rolling stock’ and other 


railroad property. 

One tive i ded for every thirty-seven 
ears. Inclusive of soewene cers, there are 
eight thousand passenger-, mail- sad expre ress-cars 
in use. The life of a reight-car is twelve youre; 
after that time its earnings will varia a it in 
repair. One hundred thousand freight-cars now 
annually go into y{ and of sae Fthat number 
at least has to be manufactured to replace them. 

here are thirty-six ae locomotives in 
use, ten thousand of them be the passenger 
service. Each Wane at engine draws, on an 
average, fifty ssengers in 2 year, and 
runs nearly A be ye a a hints thous miles. Each 
freight (md draw: thousand tons of 
a 

The net cari earnings of the railroads of the country 
for last year were a little more than a million 
dollars a day—and this in spite of the fact that 
they had to carry a passenger two hundred miles 
in order to earn one dollar. 

One passenger was Lo wal Se ore two million 
two hundred d‘and fif 











» A ng Twice 
as many people are illed nee by by 4 
from the windows of their dwe by ms lose thi 


lives while travell rs om pases 4 
trains. People are + Netually sat Ww 
of gm eed sa ide, while ravelling a yo 
than 4 at home. As an average 
experience, & must travel seventy-five millions 
of miles to be sure of getting killed, which is 
equivalent to riding continuously on an express- 
train for four hundred years. 
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Lessons in Oratory. 


Certain new members of the House of Commons, 
and several old ones, also, have sat at the feet of 
an ex-doorkeeper of the House to learn from him 
the art of Parliamentary oratory. A writer in the 
Windsor Magazine says that the ex-doorkeeper, 
whose name is Simpkinson, begins his private 
lessons thus: 


“You will soon find that it matters but little 
what Rha u say in the House of Commons, while 
everything depends on how you say it. Acquiring 
what is known as ‘the House of Commons style 
is more than half the — Give me plenty of 
‘hum’ and ‘haw;’ to ‘er, er’ is human, iw.’ 
He would invariably laugh at this aaclont little 
jest, though he had made it a hundred times. 

The one instruction which all his — ie, 
fully carried out was contained in t that 
the House of Commons was always ,b- , 
when a speaker did not appear to know what he 
was a ng about, and had no notion what to say 


Devine thus grounded the beginner in the first 
E inciples of House of Commons oratory,—hesita- 

on, a little stammering, endless repetition, a 
reasonable amount of se es am ig and any 
amount of “hum” and “haw,’’—Mr. Simpkinson 
would proceed to teach a few of the more 
necessary formulz. 

BY and when to remark, “I venture to say,” 

r, “I have yet to learn,” leading up by many a 
ped tle gradation to that final climax reserved 
for very special occasions, “I even go so far as 
to venture to think” —all this \was carefully 
ex lained. 

“All this sort of thing,” he would say, “may 
seem trivial to a stranger, but it makes all the 
difference between success and failure in the 
House. For instance, if you were to ask point- 
blank, ‘Will any man affirm that two and two 
make’ four?’ most likely some member would call 
out ‘Yes.’ 

“But if you = oe it like this, ‘Will any man come 
down to t ouse, and stand up in his Four’ 
and venture "to say that two and-two ne 
they'll all sit —_— Re, impresses ’em; 
know why, but it 

“Again, Pnvedwt wg you say something which is 
not quite accurate, 9 pn know what I mean,— 
and the oat = call 8 out, ‘Oh, oh!’ all you have 

do our men and say very 

n the recollection of the 
ouse,’ and if your side knows its business it 
will cheer like mad.” 





to 
indignantly ‘I ‘_ wi 
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A Rogue Caught. 


Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, in his personal memoirs 
entitled “My Life in Two Hemispheres,” relates 
an incident of his journalistic life in Dublin, which 
illustrates the keenness of discernment which 
gives eminence to the born journalist, whose 
business it is to seek facts for the public. 


Mr. Duffy called one day at the Dublin police 
oer while a case was being heard which involved 
the libe perty of a man named Collins. James 
Donnelly, the Ye was the servant of a 
rentleman, and had become a Protestant. He 

ld the magistrate this story: 

Since he became a Protestant, his fellow- 
servants, Catholics, had shown ill will, and he had 
received’ anonymous letters, adorned with coffins 
and cross-bones, Ly se » 5 his life if he did not 
return to the “true fold.” 

One day, while he was cnerelaing his semployer’s 
horses, two men armed with pistols held him up, 
and asked if he had not received the —s 
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COMPANION. 


letters.” He admitted that he had, but declared 
that he would be torn in pieces before he would 
ond Me i new —— Lee one of the 

Llins, —— istol at him. It did 
—y ‘0 off, and the horses on eked so viciously that 
the two men ran away. 

Collins, the prisoner, must have had knowledge 
of the anonymous letters, said Donn nnelly, “because 
he asked me if I had received them.” Collins 
denied the charge, and said he had never seen 
Donnelly before he saw him in court, and had 
only heard of him as the man whom the prisoner’s 
sister, a fellow-servant, had refused to yf 

Duffy, th the reporter, having an eye for facts 
suspected that Donnelly was lying. He asked 
the magistrate, an acquaintance, to let him look 
at the anonymous letters. Findin ng in them 
several words mseenetee 8 and severa: R gg rg 4 
shaped letters, » he told the maaere 

D ly of writing the ae te 
framed a sentence containing the misspelled 
wort and the — asked Donnelly if he 
could write. 

“Ves, your worship.” 

“Write this sentence, ‘lek I will dictate,” 
said the magistrate. 

Donnelly wrote, but after he had written a few 
words became itated and declined writing. 
The magistrate sternly bade him og on ‘until 
he had copied the sentence. When the manu- 
script was examined it. was found to bR. -. all 
the mieepemee © words of the anonymous letters 
es? = dg? + letters. 

was har d, ° and Donnell 
dismissed from his master’s service. 

reporter, whose scent for facts had * cDuily, the the 
a e of the prisoner, was promoted to 

te pos on of sub-editor. 

T incident is paralleled by several in the 
supestonse of American reporters, whose “nose” 

ts has been more sensitive than that of 
trained detectives. 











The Grove in Winter. 


Where, in the penith of the sumenertide, 
We Nrevanes 2 sina hours g lide, 

And int  praiied Sranches o’er us heard 
The jubilance < the bird, 
Is tearful m and impassionate 
At the chill ways of fate. 


And yet not ever on the driving gale 


astonished ear will float 

m buoyant n 
As though the summer 8 gsoound chorus now 
Made joy upon the boug 


It is the sg feulotion of the trees 
Voicing old memories,— 
The brethren ‘of 5 wood who chant the mirth 
Of the great heart of earth ; 
It is the vocal grove remembering 

summer and the spring 


cu NTON SCOLLARD. 
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Assuming too Much. 


A hard-working man, two gentle old ladies, 
with the feminine ability to base their conclusions 
on nothing at all, and a steamboat ticket, made it 
possible for W. Pett Ridge, a clever English 
observer, to contribute a bit of real life to the 
gone Magazine. 


imy-faced man looks out of the aperture 

Pi he Le ne Spry of a Thames steamer. The 
papormerse ook at him wonderingly. 

ke to have as many sov’reigns —’ 

“Ben pawdon, mem?’ 

“T say,” repeats a genial old lady, “I shouldn’t 
mind havi as many sov reigns as times you’ve 
been th, and down this river. 

” e remarks the grimy-faced man, “‘it’s 
like this. I— 


“You must get very tired of this,” remarks the 
old lady’s sister. ‘The —w mean.” 

“And the smell of the engines. 

“And the feeling that so many lives depend 
upon you.” 

“And the going on all the summer ~ 

“Morning, noon and night.’ 

“Day after oe week after week.” 

“Year after 

The = lad ars seemed to enjoy their duet of 


sym ympa As ay much 

“Growing old in the service vA we company you 
have served so long and faithful! 

“And I only hope,” says the. ‘irst lady, “that 
they superannua’ * you and provide for your 

children. When a man’s spent all the best years 
of, his life — away like a nigger —” 

“Look e!” interrupts the man, uneasily. 
“Who are wn calling names?” 

“Of course the work naturally makes you look 
rather black in the face, because you cannot be 
always ery it. now? rying g work it 
must be, at the best of times, and I don 
yon can’t keep yourself so neat and tidy as you 
might wish.” 

“Tf I was the company,” chimes in the other 
lady in her turn, “I sho uld feel that the least I 
could do with an old servant like you, that’s been 
with ’em no doubt for the best beg of a lifetime, 
was to see that your family didn’t have to bear 
the expense of putting you away when —’ 

eta. say,” says the grimy-faced man, cities 

ve us achawnce. You’re reckoning me u = 
a fine old rate, you are. Why, I aint been in 
service net five minutes! This is my first aie 

“Then I do think,” remarks the old lady, with 
dignity a might’ have mentioned it at first, my 
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Obedient to the Bugle-Call. 


The intelligent obedience of well-trained cavalry 
horses to the regimental bugle-calls is a matter of 
importance in time of war, and a source of 
t | wondering interest to those who behold it in time 
of peace. A short time ago it was tested in an 
unusual way in San Antonio, Texas, where eight 
hundred horses, the mounts of the First Texas 
Cavalry, broke out of a corral at Fort Sam 
Houston. Some of them had seen three years’ 
army service, but the majority were undrilled 
“cow ponies,” new to military life. Away they 
went at full speed, led by a wild dun mare with a 
tossing mane. Two cavalrymen tried to round 
them up, but were brushed aside and narrowly 
escaped with their lives. 


“On went the flying steeds across the ag 
and into the dri _~- hey allo when 
suddenly there came from — on of the 
officers’ houses a Eb g hargers which 
had often responded to this call Insensibly slack- 
ened their speed. Again rang out a call. 

The dun mare and one-third of the stampeded 
horses continued their flight, while the otHer 
two-thirds turned squarely at Hight angles. The 
bugler repeated ‘columns right,’ and the two- 
thirds again turned at right an; les, and galloped 
back in the Rey om which they came. 
Once more the bugle rang out. The plunging 
mass took form and’ steadied its gait. Again the 
bugle sounded. The battalion broke the gallop, 
went into a trot, and wheeled into the parade- 
ground. The bugler sounded ‘Halt!’ and that 
part of the stampede was over. 

“But the dun po wy and her followers from the 
Tanges continue: eir mad fignt through th 
streets of San Antonio. Everything movable in 
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the way of the horses was overturned and demol- 

ished. V Pedestrians fled in ove direction, while 

any carriage horses joined the horses of the 
piaina. Over the bridge flew the wild steeds. 

“One horse dashed its head against a telegraph 
_ and the dun mare lost a follower. er’s 
‘orelegs went through a basement hole in the 
sidewalk, and the ortunate horse was quickly 
trampled to Soom. A saloon was reached, anc 

one of the co nies. was forced through its 
doors by the pas ng horses as they continued. 
A railroad _ train came rushing along. With a 
bound the dun mare cleared the track in front of 
the ee but several of her companions 
were hurled to death in an endeavor to follow.” 

Soon they were out of the city and lost on the 
prairie beyond in a cloud of dust. All but thirty 

were afterward gage ae by the cavalrymen 
sent out in pursuit. No lives had been eet, 
fortunately, during the mad charge through th 
streets, but the prope perty loss was great; and, 
says a spectator, ‘the trail of the stampede was 
as plain as the path of a cyclone.” 
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A Perilous Swim. 


While our soldiers and sailors were advancing 
the flag, last summer, a deed as brave as any of 
theirs was done by a man of kindred race in far- 
off Sierra Leone. This thrilling incident of the 
native uprising is described by a correspondent 
of the London Standard. 


At Rotofunk, a mission station some fifty-five 
miles from the coas st, four of the white —_ 
aries had been literally hacked to pieces b 
natives. It was said, however, that Mrs. oy 
the wife of the superintendent ot = mission, had 
succeeded in Loncaging into the bush. 

the hope of rescuing her, a force was 
pe area from Freetown, with coders to push 
through to Rotofunk without delay. On arriving 
at the Ribbi River, peers the force found that 
the natives had collected at Mabang, a town on 
the opposite bank, and had withdrawn all canoes 
and boats. As the river is over one hundred and 
fifty yards broad and six fathoms deep, a serious 
obstacle presented itself. 

The only officer who knew this part of the 
country was Lieut. W. R. Howell, of the ist 
pin ge a Volunteer Artillery, a member of an 
old Cornish family, who had raised a force of 
volunteers at the commencement of the rising. 
He appealed for volunteers to swim across the 
river and bring back as many canoes as possible, 
but there was ho response, as not only would the 
swimmers be expo: to the full fire of the enemy, 
but the river was known to swarm with alligators. 

At len Lieutenant Howell, in spite of the 
protestations of his fellow-officers, resolved to 
make the attempt self. The enemy, evidently 
seeing what he was about to do, assembled in 
force on the opposite bank, but wae ‘aerven back 
some distance and kept at bay by the firing of the 
British volunteers over a Howell’s head. 

the lieutenant had just reached mid- 
stream and was in the full current, he was = 
to swing round rapidly on his back; bis pos bad 
been seized by an alligator. It was on y by 
swinging sharply round that he succeeded in 
freeing ut even so his thigh had been 
torn and lacerated in a shocking manner. 

bee nay ge = | a A gt and the work of the 
enemy’s guns, the gal lant officer continued his 
perilous journey, and at length reached the oppo- 
site bank, onl 6 find that his errand was frilitiess, 
as all the boats and canoes had been destroyed. 

For more than half an hour he continued his 
search, but findin; .4- the 7 = Dd ne him, 
and feeling \ weak from loss of he was 
compelled to take to the river again, and got 
back in safety. 
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Sold Tickets on Him. 


It is good to be a celebrity, and it is some- 
times profitable merely to recognize one. While 
Chauncey M. Depew was at the Omaha Exposition, 
says the New York Times, he and President 
Callaway of the New York Central chanced to go 
into a booth on the Midway Plaisance. 


It was a tame entertainment and there was only 
a meagre attendance when Mr. Depew and Mr. 
Callaway entered. Their stay would have been 
very brief except for the fact that they had 
pet iy taken their seats before there began a 
steady inpouring of people, which continued until 
the small auditorium was crowded. 

Taking this extraordinary increase of spectators 
as an indication that something of an interesting 
nature was about to be disclosed the two New 
Yorkers concluded to sit it out. Half an hour’s 
waiting failed to reward their patient vy ge 

owever, and Mr. Callaway suggested that they 
move on, 

Just then ex-Secretary of Agriculture J. Sterling 
Morton pushed his way through the crowd, anc 
extend his hand to Mr. Depew exclaimed: 

“Well, Doctor Depew, so you are really here! 
I thought that ‘barker’ was lying.” 
hat do you mean?” inquired Mr. Depew. 

“Why, the ‘barker’ for Ss show is standing 
outside and inviting the crowd to ‘step up lively’ 
and pay ten cents for the eves of , Seeing 
the ‘great and only Chauncey Depew. 
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What Broke It Up. 


For several years the little town of Bloomsburg 
boasted a brass band, which held together with 
very little financial encouragement from the 
citizens or anybody else. 


At the closé of a B procksontien campaign, how- 
ever, in which it hi njoyed a season of more 
than’ usual success, it suddenly dropped from 
public view, without any visible cause. 
“What broke up your band ?”’ inquired a leading 
citizen of Bloomsburg, several weeks afterward. 
“Well, it was this way,” answered the young 
man who had acted as leader. “We found, when 
we held our last meetin Me th that we had ten dollars 
cash in the treasury. t was the most we had 
ever had, and as it was just one dollar apiece the 
boys insisted on making a division of the money 
It was ~~ —_ I have never been able to get 
the bo ric Rg —. Our band,” he added, 
regretfully, Seouldae stand prosperity.” 








Her Programme. 


“Perfunctory charity”—charity of the organ- 
ized and statistical sort—becomes so familiar to 
the recipients of it that they feel themselves quite 
competent to organize and direct it themselves. 
Punch has a scene in which a district visitor is 
shown entering the cottage of a poor woman. 


The visitor is evidently new_to the business, 
and — embarrassed. The cottager says 


to 
“Dp “5 quite well, thank yer, yates, but I aint seed 
you afore. Y’re fresh at it, aint yer, miss?” ‘i 
“T have never visited you before Mrs. Johnson. 
The woman dusts a chair. “Well,” she says S 
“yer sits down here, an’ yer reads me a sho 
psalm, yer gives me a shillin’, an’ then yer goes 
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Roy’s Visit at Camp. 

Early in the morning John hitched Lady Jane 
to the single buggy, and mamma and Roy started 
for the state fair grounds, where the soldiers 
were in camp. 

Roy’s Uncle Fred was a lieutenant in Com- 


pany A, and so of course Roy 
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is all.” Roy doesn’t understand yet how the 
gentleman could get his picture in the paper 
without doing any more than that, but he cer- 
tainly did, for Roy saw it. 

Pretty soon after that the bugle sounded, and 
Uncle Fred said, “Now watch, the men are 
going to have their dinner.” So Roy watched, 
you may be sure. ‘There were no tables in sight, 
and he wondered where they were going to eat, 
but he soon found out. 
| When the bugle blew again the men filed out 
| of their tents, each one with a bright tin plate 
| and cup in his hand, and marched down to where 

a man stood beside a big pail which hung over a 
fire of sticks. There were other pails there, too, 
| resting on what looked like a big iron gridiron, 
which set over the fire. As the men marched 





COMPANION. 


asked, politely, as Roy stood looking at .the 
immense picnic. ‘We haven’t any ice cream or 
Worcester sauce to offer you,’”’ he added, laugh- 
ing at his own joke, “but you’re too good a 
soldier to mind that.” 

Roy straightened up a little, laughed and shook 
his head. 

Then Uncle Fred took them off to dinner, and 
Roy was glad that he did not decide to ‘‘mess’’ 
with the men. He was also glad that his Uncle 
Fred was an officer instead of a private, and he 
determined that when he grew up and went to 
war he would be an officer, too. 


33 





1. 
CHARADES. 


I. 

“How long,” was‘ asked of a young farmer, “do 
you expect to continue this laborious business of 
complete?” “One two,” said the farmer. 





The afternoon was spent in watching more 
drills, hearing more music, and asking more | 
questions, and then came the long ride home. 





He was pretty tired when he went to bed, and 


Il. 

“Are you one disappointed,” said a lady to her 
friend, as they were shopping, “because you 
cannot buy that expensive two? But here is 
some that looks almost as well, 
and does not cost nearly as 
much. Why not complete your- 





expected to have a grand time 
when he reached the camp. 

it was a long, warm ride, 
and although Roy tried to 
count all the colts and calves 
by the way he grew pretty 
tired and sleepy. Presently 
mamma said, “Look there,’ 
and Roy looked and discovered 
whole rows of shining white 
tents, and then he jumped up 
and down in the buggy, and 
you wouldn’t have thought 





that he ever dreamed of being 
sleepy. 

Uncle Fred was looking for 
them, and he helped mamma 
and Roy from the buggy and 
then led the way to his tent. 
Roy noticed that every soldier 
they met touched his cap to 
Unele Fred, and he began to 
feel very important indeed, 
because he was Uncle Fred’s 
nephew. 

They found pleasant places 
to sit down in the shade, and 
then they listened to the con- 
cert by the regimental band, 
which was given every morn- 
ing. Roy enjoyed the music 
and admired the uniforms, and 
between the selections plied 
Uncle Fred with questions. 
He asked about the medal 
which Uncle Fred wore, about 
the letters on the collar of his 
blouse, and why he had white 
stripes up the sides of his 
trousers. Uncle Fred answered 
al] the questions, and Roy 
began to feel quite wise, and 





PON the Nursery Mantel 
Sat little, fat Chin Lee: 

And the Grief upon his Countenance 
Was something Sad to see. 


For lo! the lovely Pitti-Sing 
Had turned her face away, 
Nor given him a Single Smile 
Through all the Dreary Day. 


What had he done to Vex Her? 
He tried in Vain to think, 
Until his Eyes grew Dim and Pale 
His Cheek so Round and Pink. 


At last, as Darkness Gathered, 
He fell into a Doze, 

And when he Woke,—O joyous sight 
That on his Vision rose ! 


The lovely Pitti-Sing had turned 
Her Face to Him again, 

And smiled upon Him as he gazed 
With all her Might and Main. 








to think with delight of the 
amount of information he 
would be able to give the 
“other boys’’ the next day. 

After the concert was ended, 
mamma and Roy stayed in the 
tent while Uncle Fred took his 
company out for skirmish drill. 
It was great fun to watch 
them. They all moved exactly 
together, and then at a word 
from Uncle Fred they all began 
to run, and then threw them- 
selves flat upon the ground. 
Their rifles were pointed 
straight at Roy and mamma, 
and he began to feel a trifle 
anxious about mamma, when 
up they jumped again and 
wheeled about in the most 
wonderful way, keeping in a 
straight line all the time. 

When the drill was over, 
Unele Fred came back to the 
tent, and Roy had more ques- 
tions to ask him than ever. 
By the time Uncle Fred had 
rested, Roy knew all the com- 
mands for skirmish drill by 
heart, and was going back and 
forth the length of the tent 
saying, “Hip, hip, hip,” as he 
went. 

Pretty soon his attention 
was attracted from his march- 
ing by the sight of a gentleman 
with a camera. He said that 
he wanted to take the picture 
of Company A’s mascot. Roy 
did not know what that was, 





























self with this?” 


11. 
My first you note on many a 
sign, 
When you pass the street 
along ; 


; 
My second’s immured close in 


walls 
That shield from any wrong ; 
My third you hear in stirring 
strains 
As the band goes on its way; 
My whole’s a Companion “Nut 
to crack,” 
For an evening or rainy day. 
IV. 
my first is a pledge, 
fy last’s in a flutter, 
.— whole is a sound 
You frequently utter. 


2. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 

_My whole consists of forty- 
eight letters, and is a quotation 
from a celebrated poet. 

One 341011 21 20 aiternoon a 
boy named 30 37 12 14 17 29 was 
walking along a country road. 
He wore 8 36 28 23 34 of a115 47 
color, and carried bis 36 2 38 in 
his hand. At last he sat down 
on a 24 46 48 and listened to the 
29 25 9 13 32 8 in the 35 29 19 44 8. 
He heard the noise of 418 17 44 
39 34, and looking up, be saw a 
26 31 48 466, in front of which 
was a 182529817 with a long 
7 31 40 45. The man on the 
3417535 asked the boy to go 
with bim. “I will,” said the 
boy, “but I can 41 17 43 12 you, 
you'd 22 21 15 42 21 20 take a 
16 37 3 33 23 29 27, for it is getting 
late.” 

3. 
NINE-LETTER DIAMOND. 

1. In sugar. 

2. A kind of liquor. 

3. Parts of a violin. 

4. A thing. 

5. A winter pleasure. 

6. Engraving on metal. 





So sweetly, “‘dear Chin Lee, 
’Twas little Rosy turned my Head 


We're manufactured so!) 
You'll never Doubt me, Dear, again 
He meekly whispered, ‘* No.”” 


The shadows in the Nursery fell, 
The Candles glimmered Red, 
And little Rosy had her Tea, 
And nodding, went to Bed. 


And on the Nursery Mantel 
Sat little, fat Chin Lee, 

And the smile upon his Countenance 
Was something Good to See. 


Beside him lovely Pitti-Sing 

Sat smiling as Himself, 
And all was Peace and Happiness 
Upon the Mantel-shelf. 





“**Tawas not my Fault,’” she murmured, 


This morning, don’t You see ? 


“‘And now she’s Turned it Back (alas, 


) 7. An instrument for throwing 
stones. 
8. One of the Siamese twins? 
9. In sugar. 


4. 
RHYME PUZZLE. 

Fill the blanks with words 
that rhyme. 

A lady looked through » —— 
and saw a —— come up to the 
—— and stop. Thenamancame 
in, bringing some ——, and the 
a lady was in a —— because the 
room was in —— confusion and 
full of ——. She began to —— 
an apology, but her embarrass- 
ment made her —. 


5. 
BEHEADED FRUITS. 


Behead a fruit and get an 
organ. 


ehead a fruit and get a 
pronoun. 

Behead a fruit and get to 
exist. 


Behead a fruit and get a 
mythological goddess. 

3ehead a fruit and get a kind 
of stove. 
| Behead a fruit and get a fish. 


6. 
NOTED MEN DISGUISED. 
1. A hole in the earth. 
2. A happy pebble. p 
3. Weekly work and a weight. 











4. To divide property. 

5. A game and a preposition. 

6. A tenacious earth. 

7. Signals and a tract of 
ground. 

8. Equality and a sound of 
doom. — 

9 


9. d. 

10. A structure for defence 
and a rod. 

11. To cast a net. 

12. Fan | practical jokes. 

13. To gather a man with a 
needle and thread. 

14. Elevation of ground, 

15. In robust health. 


7. 
PUZZLE. 








but he soon found out, for 
Unele Fred went to the cap- 
tain’s tent and led out one of the biggest dogs that 
he had ever seen. His name was Bruno, and Roy 
found that he was to go with the regiment wher- 
ever it was sent, and that the soldiers called him 
their mascot in order that he should bring them 
suceess in their battles. Roy didn’t quite see 
how Bruno was to do it, and probably the soldiers 
didn’t, either, but that fact did not interfere with 
-Roy’s admiration for the big fellow. 

“Come, Roy,’ said Uncle Fred, “and hold 
Pruno’s chain while he has his picture taken.” 
And then Uncle Fred introduced Roy to the 
gentleman with the camera, and it seemed that 
he was taking the picture for one of the news- 
papers the next morning. So Roy took hold of 
Bruno’s chain, and they both held quite still in 
front of the tent until the gentleman said, “That 





past, this man dished some potatoes on to each | 
plate, another helper put mutton stew upon the | 


after he got to sleep he dreamed that he was in a | 
battle and shot Bruno, and that all the soldiers | 


same plate, and a third poured coffee into the | started to chase him off the battle-field because 


cups. Then each soldier helped himself to sugar 
and salt, took two large slices of bread, and 
passed on. 

Roy watched to see where they were to eat, 
and what did they do but drop down upon the 
grass, picnic fashion, and set their dishes upon 
the ground. Roy noticed that there was no 
butter for the bread, or cream for the coffee, but 
the men seemed hungry, and ate regardless of 
such tritfles. 

Roy had grown tremendously hungry himself 
by this time, and he began to wonder if they 
were to eat in the same fashion. 

““Won’t you mess with us?” one of the soldiers 





he had shot their mascot. He began to run, and 
then he fell, bump, and woke up to find himself | 
on the floor, with mamma standing beside him 
and asking him what could be the matter. 

He told her he had just shot Bruno, and that 
the soldiers were chasing him, and by the time 
mamma had stopped laughing, he was wide 
enough awake to climb back into bed, where he 
stayed the remainder of the night. 

But the next day he wouldn’t have taken 
anything for his experience in camp, and he was 
the hero of all the other boys of the neighborhood 
when he gave them the orders for the skirmish 
drill. JuLIA Darrow CowLEs. 





Place twelve counters in 

rows in such a manner that 

when counted horizontally or vertically they shall 
number four in each row. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1.1. Sam, pan—sampan. 2. Con, sis, tent— 
consistent. 3. Mill,dew—mildew. 4. Poet, aster— 
poetaster. 5. Sun, dew—sundew. 


2. 1. V, 10, L, IN—viol-n. 2. Kit, ten—kitten. 


3. Lyre, liar. 4. Stile, style. 5. Crane. 
3. FAWN CHAP 
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THE PEACE TREATY was sent to the Senate | 
on the reassembling of Congress, January 4th, | 
and was referred to the committee on foreign 
relations. ae 

THe ForMAL SURRENDER OF CUBA by 
the government of Spain took place at noon on 
January ist, when the Spanish flag was replaced 
by the American on the forts and public buildings 
at Havana. The Americans saluted the Spanish 
flag and the Spaniards the American, and the 
formal transfer of sovereignty was made by tha 
Spanish Governor-General Castellanos. Cuban 
officers were present with the American at the 
ceremonies, but the Cuban demonstrations of | 
rejoicing over the transfer, which had been | 
planned on an extended scale, were postponed, 
for reasons of prudence, until February 24th, 
which is the fourth anniversary of the outbreak 
of the recent insurreetion. As the American 
flag was raised over the forts, it was hoisted also 
by a squad of men from the Texas over the 
wreck of the battle-ship Maine in the harbor. 

Tue Reports of a rising of the natives of 
the Caroline Islands against Spanish authority 
are confirmed. On Ponape, one of the most 
important islands of the group, the Spanish 
garrison was overpowered and put to death, and 
a native chief selected as governor. These 
islands are specially interesting to Americans, 
because they were for nearly forty years the 
scene of successful missionary operations carried 
on by the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, and its Hawaiian converts. 

MAJOR-GENERAL ELWELL S. OTIS has 
been selected for the office of military governor 
of the Philippines, and his 
formal appointment is delayed 
only until the ratification of 
the treaty. General Otis has 


mand in the islands since the 





; Major-General H. W. Lawton, 
who served with distinction in 
the Santiago campaign, has 
been appointed second in command at Manila, 
and on his arrival there he will relieve General 
Otis of the command of the 
troops, leaving his chief free 
to gssume the duties of general 
administration. 

Two More WAR-SHIPS 
have been ordered upon long é 
voyages to the Pacific. TheS, 
auxiliary cruiser Yosemite 
is to proceed from Norfolk to GENERAL LAWTON. 
Manila by way of the Suez Canai, carrying sup- 
plies and men for Admiral Dewey’s fleet, and 
thence is to go to the island of Guam, where she 
will remain. as station-ship. The collier Abar- 
enda, which has very large coal capacity, 1s to go 
from Norfolk to the Samoan Islands by way of 
the Strait of Magellan, and is to remain as station- 
ship at Pago Pago, where the United States is 
establishing a naval station. She is armed with 
rapid-fire guns. 


GENERAL OTIS. 





DEATH OF THE MEXICAN AMBASSADOR. 
The Mexican ambassador at Washington, Sefior 
Matias Romero, died December 30th. He began 
his diplomatic service inthis country nearly forty 
years ago as secretary of lega- 
tion, and during most of the 
intervening period was min- 
ister of Mexico to the United 
States. There were several 
interruptions in his residence 
here, when he held important 
cabinet and other offices in 
his own country. He was 





SENOR ROMERO. 
recently raised by his government to the rank 
of ambassador, and was about to be formally 
received in that capacity when he was stricken 


with fatal iliness. He was a warm friend of this 
country and its leading statesmen. 


Tne Higuiy ExPLosive and inflammable 
characteristics of celluloid have been freshly 
demonstrated in several incidents of the past 
weeks. A messenger-boy in a New York 
elevated-car deposited under the seat, near the 
steam-pipes, a large package of celluloid combs, 
which almost immediately ignited from the heat, 
burning the clothes of several persons near by. 
Still more recently a Boston woman, chilled after 
a long drive, sat with her back near to a grate fire. 
Suddenly an imitation tortoise-shell ornament 
in her hair exploded, and in an instant her head 
was wreathed in flames. A third case is that of 
a little girl admiring a red celluloid bracelet by 
the light of a student lamp. The child’s muslin 
sleeve caught fire from the resultant explosion, 
her arm and hand being cruelly burned before 
help came. The enormous use of. celluloid in 
toys, buttons, handles and toilet articles renders 
a knowledge of its qualities of the utmost impor- 
tance. If celluloid were labelled guncotton, of 
which it is but another form, its purchasers 
would be fewer and its possessors more cautious. 


been in chief military com- | 





STAMPS, Album & List FREE! 100 diff. stamps, fine 
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can 925 to any one. Send lic. for 
poultry W John Bauscher, Jr., Box 67, Preeport, Ils. 


or MOTOR. How to make it. Full 
DYN AMO working érene | and Be a ton mae, 
AGENTS WANTED 


Dr. Scott’s 
Electric Corsets. 


A perfect fit and nature’s own 
remedy for backache, nervous- 
ness, indigestion, headache, liver 
and kidney troubie — nine styles. 
A valuable book free. 


GEO. A. SCOTT, Room 24, 342 Broadway, New York. 


STAMPS. 50 diff. genuine Cuba, Pto. Rico, 
Philippine Isl., Mexico, Egyp’ 
ete., with album, only 5 cents. Appro 
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Wurlitzer*-"Ban 


STRUMENTS of the world, 
” nele Sam " buys them. What suits 
him will suit you. Trumpets, Drums, 
Fifes, Band and all other instruments 
at prices you can not afford to miss. 
and Cat. 128 p. and sample parts 
band and orchestra music, FREE. 


The Rudolph WurlitzerCo, Mr, 


E. 4th St., Cincinnati, 
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$2- OUTFIT FREE AGENTS 


to introduce our a.) | novelties in Pure pianioem, 

Scotch Granite and Tin W are. Pee 8 t. AG, 

HOUSEHOLD Not ELEY WORKS, 25 K b St,» 
Successors to SIDNEY NOVELTY. *wok KKS. 














KET STAMP. PEN & PENCIL 


x All kinds of Stamps, Rubber Type, ete, 
RUBBER STAMP Co, E 1, NEW HAVEN, Conn. 


REF At SILVER 


bere aa «CUP 5 pounds 





Prapee A, 
ays rib The up is also 
Black, Mixed, Japan 
or English Breakfast Téa. s 
press prepaid to all parts U.S., 
cash orders. Send trial order ‘or 
write for_ catalogue describing 
Bicyeles, Dinner Sets, Cameras, 
Watches, etc., earned by acting a: 
our agent. W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, 


ANNAPOLIS and WEST POINT. 


It costs the Sypramens $7,000 to educate 
a Koval Cadet; it costs the American Bo 
nothing. The’ ph West Point an 
Military Sehool Handbook tells exactly 
how to secure appointments to Annapolis, 
he Point, Schoolship St. Mary’s and the 
Naval Apprentice Training School at New- 
port. Prepaid 50c. Cloth bound, 75c. 


JOURNALISM as a PROFESSION. 


By JOHN 8. RITENOUR. Of practical value 
to those about to adopt Journalism as a 
career. Prepaid 25 cents. 

8. A. NELSON, 16 & 18 Park Place, New York. 


A GOOD PRACTICE, “am 


If You Want a Good Appetite 
and Perfect Digestion. 


After each meal dissolve one or two of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets in the mouth and, mingling 
with the food, they constitute a perfect digestive, 
absolutely safe for the most sensitive stomach. 

They digest the food before it has time to fer- 
ment, thus preventing the formation of gas and 
keeping the blood pure and free from the poison- 
ous products of fermented, half-digested food. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets make the com- 
plexion clear by keeping the blood pure. 

They increase flesh by digesting flesh-forming 
foods. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is the only remedy 
designed especially for the eure of stomach 
troubles and nothing else. 

One disease, one remedy; the successful physi- 
cian of to-day is the specialist, the successful 
medicine is the medicine prepared especially for 
one disease. 

A whole package taken at one time would not 
hurt you, but would simply be a waste of good 
material. 

Over six thousand men and women in the state 
of Michigan alone have been cured of indigestion 
and dyspepsia by the use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets. 

Sold by all druggists at 50 cents per package. 

Send for Free Book on stomach diseases to F. 




















| A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 
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FILMS DON’T CURL. 


IDEAL FiLM HOLpDeER. 


You develop, fix, wash and dry them all in the 
holdet and don’t get your hands in the solution. 


Any One Can Usé-Films 


if they use the “‘Ideal’’ Holder. It makes films 
as easy to handle a5 plates. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 


A sample holder sent post-paid for rsc._ In ore 
dering give exact size of film and name of camera. 


ANDREW J. LLOYD & COMPANY, 
323 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Avoid Mistakes. Our 60-page book tells you 
how to make and record correct exposures under 
all conditions. Send five 2-cent stamps. 














LACE CURTAINS, 


Watches,Clocks,Tea 
Sets, Toilet Sets 

$5.00, $7.00 and #10.00 orders. 
Send this “Ad.” and lic. and get 
44 lb. Best TEA, im reed, and 
new Illustrated Price- 
THE GREAT AMERICAN aes 
Si and 33 Vesey Bt, EZ. Box 28. 


paying direst — facto: 





















No better Machine at any price, 


z A $60 Arlington Machine for........ $19.50 
5 Other Machines $8.00, $11.50 and $15.00 
fs all attachments free, over 000 in 
ee use. eens testimonials free 
F é we BUVE ae freight offer. 


*’ UNIO) 
158-164 West ‘nied >. ss aS a hicago, Ns. 





Rapedeiy at this peages of the 
year; yours don’t then make 
them. How to do this BY told in 


“FARM-POULTRY,” 


the best Poultry Paper — brimful of prac- 
tical ‘Snformation By] dollars. Published 
twice a month. > ar. 50c. for six 
* months. Subse E an. ‘ample copy sentfree. 


I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House Street, Boston, Mass. 
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COFFEE CAUSED IT. 
A SIMPLE WAY TO LOCATE THE CAUSE OF 
DISEASE. 

I was troubled for years with my stomach, and 
took all sorts of remedies, without being able to 
get well. I did not know all this time what was 
the cause of the trouble, but since I quit drinking 
coffee I found out that was the enemy that cost 
me so many days and nights of suffering. 

Within an hour after breakfast, where I would 
drink a cup of coffee, I would spit up the meal, 
and if I drank coffee for supper I would go to bed 
and my nerves twitched and jerked so badly that 
I was afraid to lie down. 

Sometimes my stomach would flutter terribly. 

I was afraid I would have paralysis, and I firmly 
believe I would if I had kept on using coffee. 

I believe so much coffee-drinking is the whole 
cause of so many dying with paralysis and heart 
trouble. 

All I can say is, all this nervousness and stomach 
trouble has left me since I have been using Pos- 
tum Food Coffee aceording to direetions on the 
package, and I know of quite a number that have 
been helped by Postum. 

If people would use Postum Cereal Food Coffee 
they would save hundreds of doilars in doctors’ 
bills, and children would be stronger and brighter 
if their parents would use it instead of coffee. Of 
course it has to be made right, but that is easy. 
Just let it boil fifteen or twenty minutes after it 
really starts to boiling, and you have a splendid 
drink. Mrs. Annie Van Buskirk, 2632 Santa Fé 
Avenue, Fort Madison, Towa. 





Your skin likes 
Wool Soap because 
it is good to the 
skin —it simply 
cleanses, that is all, 
—that’s enough — 
Swift and Company, 
Chicago, make it, 
everybody sells it. 








From One Who Saw Him. 


The following extract from a letter just received by us will be of great interest to all Ameri- 
cans. Referring to our Picture of Lafayette, Mrs. Middleton says : 


“It is by far the BEST LIKENESS 
of him when he was in this country 
in 1824, at which time I had the pleas- 
ure of SEEING and SPEAKING with 
him at the house of Ex-President 
John Adams, at Quincy, Mass. I 
recognized the portrait instantly, 
though I was but nine years old at 


the time I met him.” 
Very respectfully, 
Mrs. N. R. Middleton. 
Dec. 31, 1898. Bristol, R. I. 
xR 
‘This is a 
Lafayette Year. 


Every schoolhouse in the country and 
every family should have one of these 
true portraits of Lafayette. 
14X18 inches. 
lished by us. 

As our contribution toward a greater 
interest in the life and character of 
Lafayette, we will for the next sixty days 
mail, post-paid, one of these pertcales 
together with a companion portrait of 


Its size is 
It has just been pub- 


Washington, the same size, to any address in the country on receipt of only nineteen cents 
in postage-stamps. We will also enclose Exercises for Washington’s Birthday. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 

















PURE a 








is water free from organic mat- 
jee wate produces disease,and 
hy salts, which induce 
sti join rheumatism 
disorders a the kidneys. 


THE SANITARY STILL 


produces it (aérated) in any 
quantity very cheaply and sim- 
ply. Our $10 Still has twice the 
on acity of others, ond, is the 

nly Still recognized bythe U.S. 
Government. Send for book klet. 


THE CUPRIGRAPH CO., 139 North Green Street, Chicago. 











GOOD FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


CANDY CATHARTIC 
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ELECTRIC POWER DRAINAGE OF A COAL- 
F1ELD.—One of the great coal-fields of England, 
some 32 square miles in area, has numerous 
pumps established at as many different points to 


pump out the water. Now itis proposed to work 
these pumps by electricity. They will all be so 
connected that at a single -point the necessary 
switching can be done to throw them all into 
action at once. ‘There are 50 pumps in all. If 
the project is successfully carried out it will be 
one of the most striking applications of electric 
distribution and control of power yet installed. 

LIGHTNING DISCHARGES FROM KITEs.— 
A number of very violent lightning discharges 
down the wires with which scientific kites are 
flown have just been recorded. In some cases 
the flash coming down the wire burned and 
destroyed several thousand feet of wire. One 
observer says that a column of fire a foot in 
diameter seemed to follow the wire. The slight 
electrical disturbance conducted down Franklin’s 
wet kite-string was trivial compared to these 
most dangerous discharges. 


KINEMATOGRAPH FiILMs.—The application 
of photography and magic lantern projection to 
the old toy zoétrope 
has brought about 
remarkable devel- 
opments. The 
number of pictures 
required for a few 
seconds of action 
in living pictures 
is so great that 
very long films are 
required to contain 
them. The pro- 
duction of films 
nine miles and a 
It is said that three 





half long is now chronicled. 
of such films are to be used on a kinematograph. 
The cost of films is put at about one thousand 
dollars a mile. ~ 


GOVERNO- FOR MARINE ENGINES.—The 
engines used to drive the propelling engines of 
ocean steamers are much troubled with racing or 
running for a few seconds at very high speed 
when the propellers or screws are lifted out of 
the water by the pitching and rolling of the ship. 
A new electric governor designed to prevent this 
operates by mercury contacts. These are so 
arranged that the mercury, moving about as the 
vessel pitches, turns on a current of electricity at 
certain angles of- disturbance. The electricity 
then operates steam-valves and shuts off the 
steam. As the vessel rights itself the mercury 
flows back and the steam-valves open again. 

FuEL Bricks.— United States Consul Powell 
at Stettin calls attention in a report to a com- 
paratively new industry in Pomerania, which 
might be practised wherever turf moors abound. 
The turf is broken into small lumps by a mill, 
and afterward ground into powder. It is then 
thoroughly dried in passing through heated tubes, 
and from the drying-machine it falls into a 
plunger, where it is pressed into the form of 
bricks. These bricks make an excellent slow- 
burning fuel, and cost about one-tenth of a cent 
apiece at retail. aS 

PLENTY OF RUBBER TREES.—According 
to information received at the British foreign 
office, the fears recently expresssed that the 
supply of rubber from the Amazonian forests 
may be exhausted in the near future, are not 
very well founded. Para rubber is produced 
over an area amounting te at least one million 
square miles, and while overproduction exhausts 
the supply in particular localities, nature quickly 
reproduces the trees when an opportunity is 


given her. 


UNTRUSTWORTHY W ATER-FILTERS.—The 
Maryland board of health reports that domestic 
water-filters may steadily lose their efficiency 
until they become culture beds for bacteria. 
Instances are quoted where water, after passing 
through filters whose packing had not recently 
been renewed, contained ten or twenty times as 
many bacteria as it had before it entered the 
filter. 


CHAMELEON LAKES.—It is well known that 
the water of many lakes exhibits characteristic 
colors. The Lake of Geneva, at the western end 
of Switzerland, is blue, while the Lake of Con- 
stance, at the eastern end of Switzerland, is green. 
Blueness implies purity, since the natural color 
of water is blue. <A green lake has its water 
slightly clouded with impurities, which may be 
exceedingly fine particles, separately invisible. 
| rofessor Spring, of the University of Liege, says 
that green lakes sometimes become absolutely 
colorless for a time, and he has found that this 
sudden change of hue is due to the washing into 
the lakes of mud colored red by oxide of iron. 
Red is complementary to green, and the result 
of the mixture is that the green color of the 
water becomes for the time being neutralized. 
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WE NO LONGER SUPPLY 


SEEDS 10 DEALERs. 


PURCHASE FROM US DIRECT. 


Everything ‘th 








THE Garden. 


“Everything for the Garden” is the title 
of our Catalogue for 1899, and it really is 
a 190-page book, 9 x Il inches, containing over 
700 engravings and 6 superb colored plates 
of Seeds and Plants. And as all are drawn 
from nature, we show, as ina looking-glass, 
the best of the old and the latest of the new. 

To trace advertising, and give our Cata- 
logue the largest possible distribution, we 
make the following unusually liberal offer: 

Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 
To every one who will state where this ad- 
vertisement was seen, and who encloses us 
10 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Cata- 
logue, andalsosend, free of charge,our famous 
50-cent “Empire State” Collection of Seeds, 
containing one pac e each of New Large- 


- stoned 3 Sweet Peas, New Butterfly 
ces ew Jubilee Asters, New Golden 
Rose Celery, New York Lettuce, and 


Penmueed Tomato, in a red _ envelope, 
which, when emptied and returned, will be 
accepted as a 25-cent cash paymeat on any 
order of goods selected from Catalogue to 
the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON:.Co. 





7 CorTLanoT StNEW YORK. 





Reduced Prices on 


Suits and Cloaks 


E — to close out our Winter Suitings and Cloak- 

ngs during the next few weeks in order to make 

room for pring — We have therefore made decided 
reductions on almost every suit and cloak in our line. 
You have now an opportunity of securing a fashionable 
garment at a reduction of one-third from former prices. 
Style No. 701. Exclu- 
sive tailor-made suit con- 
sisting of a double-breast- 
ed jacket and new Paris 
skirt. This costume is 
lined throughout and 
handsomely braided. A 
suit of this kind*is sold in 
the stores for at least 
$25.00. Our regular price 


has been $16.00. 
Special Price for 
this Sale 


$10.67 


If wanted pa the 
Price Swi ‘be only 


$7.34. 


We are also 
closing out the 
sample garments 
which we have 
had on exhibition 
in our salesroom: 
Suits $5.00 to $10.00; have been $10.00 to $20.00. 

Jackets and Capes, $4.00 to $6.00; 
Have been $8.00 to $12.00. 

We tell you about hundreds of other reduced price gar- 
ments in our Winter catalogue and bargain list, which 
will be sent free, together with a full line of samples, to 
any lady who wishes it. Be sure to say whether you 
wish the samples for suits or for cloaks, and we will n 
be able to send you exactly what you desire. Any gar- 
ment in this sale that is not entirely satisfactory, and not 
worth double the amount asked for it, may be returned 
and your money wil] be cheerfully refunded. 


Write fo-day or Catalogue, Samples and Bargain 
List; don’t delay—the choicest goods will be sold first. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 

















Suit No. 701. 





II9 and 121 West 234 St., New York City. 


| known to the 











is due not only to the originality and | 
simplicity of the combination, but also | 
to the care and skill with which it is | 
manufactured by scientific processes | 
CALIFORNIA FIG Syrup | 
and we wish to impress upon | 
all the importance of purchasing the | 
true and original remedy. As the gen-| 
uine Syrup of Figs is manufactured by 
the CALIFORNIA FIG Syrup Co. only, a 
knowledge of that fact will assist one in | 
avoiding the worthless imitations manu- 
factured by other parties. The high 
standing of the CALIFORNIA FIG SyRuUP 
Co. with the medical profession, and the 
satisfaction which the genuine Syrup of 
Figs has given to millions of families, 
makes the name of the Company a guar- 
anty of the excellence of its remedy. It 
is far in advance of all other laxatives, 
as it acts on the kidneys, liver and bowels 
without irritating or weakening them, 
and it does not gripe nor nauseate. In 
order to get its beneficial effects, please 
remember the name of the Company— 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
For Sale by all druggists. Price 50 cents per bottle. 


Co. only, 








SEEDS, ROSES, PLANTS, Ete. 


advertise themselves. The best always chea 


Can supply all your wants from Flower and = 
ta is to Street Trees at low rates. Try ts, 
our stock and prices will please you. Have hun- 
dreds of ear-loads of FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, PLANTS, ETC. We 
send | mail post-paid, Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, 
Roses, Small Trees, ete., safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed, larger by express or freight. 
— year. 44 greenhouses. 1000 acres. Our cata- 

logue, a valuable book, magazine size, illustrated, 
tells it all FREE. Send for it now and get the 
best direct from the grower, and save money. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON Co., 
Box 220, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


SEND US ONE D0 AR Mention Jowth’s Com- 


his big 325-Ib. new 18 pe high grade RESERVOIR 
‘ou this -lb. new 1899 pattern VO. 
boaL ‘AND WOOD COOK 8TO 

to examination. 


. by freight C.O.D., subject 
if found perfect- 


ly satisfactory 
and the greatest 
stove bargain you 
eversaw or heard 
of, pay the 
freight agent 
= CIAL 


Si: 3.00 

less the’ 
$1.00 sent 
with order. 
or $12.00 and 
freight 




















Examine it at your freight depot and 














is size No. 8, 
oven is 164 x _ 
18X11, top is 42 
x23 ; madefrom 
best pig iron, extra large fipes, heavy covers, heavy 
linings and grates, large oven shelf, heavy tin-lined 
oveu door, hz undsome nickel-plated ornamentations and 
trimmings, extra large deep genuine Standish 
lined reservoir, handsome larze ornamented base. Best 
urner made, and we furnish FREE an extra wood 
grate, making ita perfect wood burner. WE ISSUE A BIND- 
@ GUARANTEE with every stove and guarantee safe 
delivery to your railroad station. Your local dealer would 
charge you Cpe for such a wiores — fa aon A = 
about Pio fo or each 500 miles, so it $10. 
Address SEAKS, ROEBU cK ‘ce Or ine. )» Ghicage. 


LARKIN 


WRITE FOR OUR BIG FREE 
STOVE CATALOGUE. 





SOAPS 


And Premiums —Factory to Family. 
THE LARKIN IDEA fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
Soap if mention this paper. 
( The Larkin Seap Mig. Co., Larkin Street, Buffale, N. Y. 
Our offer fully explained in Companion, Oct. 20 & Nov. 24. 


FOR FOvuUR 


SI 300, TOMATOES 


a eg ope Tomato. Immense 
size, best quality and will aston- 
ish all who growit. Color 
bright red, very solid, few 
seeds and free from rot. 





4 
for fer. § is year 
Cash ong For one w ‘i h- 


LST 
a for 1899 is beautifully lithographed in colors and is full 
ofnew things. We haveanew Cab Lettuce, Aster, 
Poppy. peney and Sweet Pea. ‘ot one has been named 
and we in $50. Cash for a name for each. 
We = mail one pack: a 
each of the $ nameless 
nts — ah we eel for 2 i 

Silver or 


FAIRVIEW SEED FARM Berchet N.Y. 


Tomato 


Bo) 
Wherever the pain may be, 


there is the place for an 


Allcock’s rnws 


It never fails to perform its work 
guickly and effectually, and more 
than that, 

It does its work while you do yours. 

Beware of the many imitations made 
to sell on the reputation of **Allcock’s.”’ 


When you buy Allcock’s you obtain 
absolutely the best a made. 












STOCKINGS 
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“IRON CLAD” jj 





SEirspesterre ttt 


MADE TO WEAR © 


for Girls, medium we ight, 2&1 
rib, Fast BS Made of best combed cotton 





yarn, fine and soft. Wears like all “Iron Clads.” 
Should you prefer a 1 & 1 (fine) ribbed Maco 
Stocking which wears equally well, call for Ne.18. 


Ask for “Jron Clads” at your dealer's. If he can’t 
supply you, send 25 cents for sample pair, 
State style and size desired. 
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egsean ar} @ , t ‘rem ume ~y a T+ 
time. They grow 
quantity. Perfec 
bloom all summer. 








hardy in the 
In pots they t 





we 


of various colors—whi 
alike, and very sweet. 
names of 5 or more le whom you know bu 
or pene, and we will mail you a packet of th 











1. Hose 


Seeds. Bulbs, Plants and Rare 


NEW y MULTIFLORA ROSES. 


th our great Colored Pilate Catniggne of of 
ew Fruits. 





P a = Ad net oon 
aicey and flowers appear in large 
arden, where they 
oom both summer 
and winter. From a packet of seed one will get Roses 
ice, pent crimson, etc.—no two 

nd us 10 cents ant © oe 





JOAN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park. H. ¥. 





i” aes, 


at faultiess 
The hatching 
machine 
for #0 eggs. 


Price $7. Heat and mois- 
ture regulation and ven- 
tilation, wore 4 
y 
4 
ect. 

A 
book 
about 

the 
Wooden 
Hen, and 
one about 
the Excelsior Incubator, wil! be sent 

free to any one naming this paper. 


> GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, fu. 


ad 
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& This is a Genuine Watch 


*» 





+ (not a clock), Stem- 





@& Winding, Stem-Setting. 
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BOYS42GIRLS 
Boys’ Watch, Chain 


and Charm for selling 
20 packages, and Girls’ 
Watch and Chatelaine 
Pin for selling 40 pack- 
ages of 


SAWYER’S BEST BLUE CRYSTALS 


among your friends and neighbors. Each pack- 
age makes a quart of BEST LIQUID BLUE. Price, 
roc. each. Send your name and address to us 
and we will send the Bive, express paid, with 
Premium List. When sold send us the money, 
and we will send the Watch or prgmium you 
select free by mail, or will allow liberal cash 
commission. Agents wanted. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
yoy Dept. H, 27 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
FFSFFFFFSSFFFFSFSFFFSSSSF 
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The Yo uth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
per of eight es. Its subscription price is 
1.75 & year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

ven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
e publishers. 
vey. By ~ ee can commence at any time 
Money for Renewals chowid be sent by each sub- 
sertber direc directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
ons 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made in a Post office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order: 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PacousEn, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 

alm sure to wear a hole throug the envelope 
rit 


responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
ate pone seman 8 s paid, can be changed. 





Disco ber that the publishers 
must 12) notified by Rone when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be ‘paid. 


Returning par paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying. money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion b 
strangers should not be made. 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


to 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 


the payment of money to 
If subscribers do 








THE BREATH. 


BAD breath sometimes defies all the 
skill of the physician, but often it 
depends upon some little irregu- 
larity in the digestive tract or 
air-passages, that needs only to be 
recognized to be removed. The 
causes of the trouble are almost 
infinite in their variety, and some- 
times are so trivial in their nature 
that they are discovered only after 
a most painstaking examination. 

Many volatile substances, taken into the system 
in the form of food and drink or as medicine, are 
excreted by the lungs, and impart an odor to the 
breath. As familiar illustrations of this, we need 
only mention aleohol and onions. 

Certain diseases also taint the breath, and in 
the case of some of them the odor is so peculiar 
that a physician may even guess the nature of 
the disease upon entering the sick-room, before 
he has examined the patient. Of more practical 
interest, however, are the causes of a more or 
less permanent bad breath in people who are 
apparently in fair health; for if these causes are 
recognized, they can often be removed. 

In most cases the trouble is in the mouth or 
digestive tract, particularly the mouth. The first 
care should be to look to the teeth. These should 
be freed of all food particles after each meal by a 
tooth-pick, or better still, by a strand of dental 
floss silk, and should be brushed morning and 
night as well as after eating. 

The use of a mouth-wash containing borax, and 
scented with thymol or some other agreeable 
odor, is also desirable. No unfilled cavities 
should be allowed to remain, and the tartar should 
be scraped away once or twice a year. 

If there is indigestion, a charcoal powder taken 
after eating may sweeten the breath, and all the 
digestive functions should be carefully regulated. 

If, after the teeth and digestion have been 
attended to, the breath still remains foul, there is 
probably some catarrhal affection of the tonsils 
or of the nose and throat, or possibly some lung 
trouble. 

In children a bad breath is almost invariably a 
sign either of digestive trouble, frequently worms, 
or of a fever. 

A peculiar cause of odor in. the breath, occa- 
sionally met with in adults, is grief or some 
emotional disturbance. 

Sometimes no cause can be detected after the 
most thorough search, or the condition is depend- 
ent upon some affection which is beyond remedy. 
In such cases the only thing that can be done is 
to use an antiseptic mouth-wash faithfully and 
disguise the odor by chewing some aromatic. 





A CUBAN SPECULATION. 


The fate which may befall premature attempts 
to make money is indicated in a story told by a 
correspondent of the Detroit News, in Havana, of 
the speculation of a Texan whom we may call 
Perkins—since that was not his name—in goats 
for the Havana market. 

Just after the lifting of the blockade Mr. 
Perkins’s partner was in Havana. The house 
was considering chances to make money there. 
Perkins had been in Havana, and knew that the 
people ordinarily used goats’ milk. He tele- 
graphed from Texas: ‘What could you do with a 
few goats?” 

The ‘partner cabled back: “Might try a hun- 
dred.” 

A hundred! This set Mr. Perkins wild. If a 
hundred could be used, a good many more could 
be. He bought five thousand goats in Texas at a 
dollar apiece, and loaded them ona steamer. His 
partner, duppfounded to find such an army on his 
hands, went to see the butchers, and told them 
what a nice consignment he had. 

The butchers were very poor, and so were the 
people of Havana, and all they could offer him 
for the goats was fifty cents apiece. In spite of 
the most persevering efforts, that was all he could 








get for them. He consulted Perkins by cable, 
and it was agreed to sell the goats, to pocket the 
loss of twenty-five hundred dollars, and let it go 
at that. 

The partner went to get the goats, and then 
found that the Spanish custom-house authorities 
demanded two dollars apiece before the goats 
should be landed! He did everything he could to 
evade this charge, but quite in vain. 

That night he went aboard the steamer and 
tried to stampede the goats off the deck into 
Havana harbor. The goats had too much sense 
to be frightened into suicide. Every one of them 
remained aboard. He took the steamer to 
Jamaica, and not one of them was wanted there. 

Here the captain of the vessel said that he 
could not stand it any longer, as the goats were 
eating up his rigging, and he was afraid they 
would eat up the whole ship. Then they steamed 
back to New Orleans, and here they were not 
permitted to land, as the quarantine authorities 
held that the goats had had an opportunity to 
become infected with the germs of yellow fever 
in Havana. It took a great deal of expensive 
cabling and a long delay to get them released at 
last, and obtain permission to land the goats and 
give them away at New Orleans. 

Thus ended what was perhaps the most unprof- 
itable speculation for its size in history. 


“PARSON TOUGH.” 


A story of Hobson’s early days at Annapolis 
shows that the lads who make heroes are not 
always the reckless ones of the company, but 
rather the youths who have already made their 
companions respect them for high moral qualities. 


Young Hobson’s loyalty to the Christianity he 
had learned at home won for him at Annapolis 
the name of the parson. One day his companions 
discovered thag, t the parson possessed qualities 

not to be despise: 

With the reat a his class he was taking a swim- 
- lesson. He was far out along the rope in 
reakers, so far out that life depended on his 
grasp of the nee. He pressed out farther still, 


oing his ve 
Then, as mischance would have it, he found he 


was not alone. He met a classmate coming 
clinging for life to the rope. Safe passage for 
was ee eer ility. One n must yield 


to the oe but — 

It wi ent for the [euthe but it 
did not’ take long for | Hobson to decide. He gave 
way to his classmate, keeping the morest touch 
on the rope; but somehow, at the moment of 
poonns, ¢ even this hold gave way, and he fell into 

reakers. 

The boy left on the rope gt tna in and a aid to 
Hobson, who was broug as all 
supposed ; but he was Sot dead, ry in a8 5 he 
reviv 

“Nobody but Hobson could have come out of 
that alive,” said his classmates, and from that 
time they changed his name. It was arson still, 

but it had now become “Parson Tough. 


NEW USE FOR CATFISH. 


In Portland, Oregon, according to the Oregonian, 
the familiar catfish figures as a hardy pioneer and 
a valued adjunct to the street department, all 
because the terra cotta sewers and drains, espe- 
cially those in the lower part of the city, frequently 
get choked. 


If the sewer is not broken, it can be cleaned b 
passing a rope through it, to be pulled backw: 
and forward until the obstruction is loosened and 
removed. The deputy superintendent of i" 
has had a great deal of such work to look afte 
and the worry connected with getting odo ropé 
through has gone far toward thinning his ha 
= ae at last discovered a quick, sure and easy 


or goes to the river, catches a a, ties a 
string to its tail, drops it down a manhole into 
the sewer, and it at once starts for the river, and 
forces its way through any obstruction not as 
solid as brick, "arnaging the string after it. Then 
the deputy goes as far down sewer as he 
deems necessary, and picks up the s 
he uses to draw a wire through the sewer, and 
with this a ro pe is pulled through, and the sewér 
is soon cleare: 


LOW VALUATION. 


A few words will sometimes express a man’s 
opinion of his neighbor quite as well as a much 
longer statement. 


“Do you regard Silas Woodruff as one of the 
important people in Canby?” asked a summer 
visitor, referring to a mem or of the state legis- 
lature, whose home was in the little town. 

“T hear he can talk up to the folks on politics,” 
answered the Canby farmer, to whom the question 
bad been addressed, “so I ‘reckon he’s some use 
to the state, mebby; put in Canby we don’t count 
_ S.' any more value than a couple 0’ rods 0’ 
side- 


SHORT LESSON IN ENGLISH. 


A tiresome caller who had spent the evening at 
the home of a friend, a young lady, and had 
devoted nearly ail the time to a description of a 
trip to Europe, from which he had recently 
returned, said to her, as he rose to go: 


“T beg pardon for being so talkative. I fear 

my long story about my adventures abroad has 
entertained you but illy. 

“On the contrary,” she replied, politely, “it has 
entertained me quite we 


TIT FOR TAT. 


Brothers and sisters ought to: be glad to give 
and receive mutual assistance. 


“You show such bad taste in the selection of 
your neckties, Horace,” said the elder sister of a 
youth in his teens. “They always look so wrinkled 
and shapeless, too. You ought to let me buy them 
and tie them for you.” 

“T’m willing, sis,” he answered, looking at her 
pinched waist, > if you'll let, me buy your belts 
and fasten them around you.” 


“So long as Ireland was silent under her 
wrongs, England was deaf to her cries.”— Jrish 
Newspaper. 
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The best preparation for the teeth is “Brown’s Cam- 
phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. 








Dr. aan o. BUFFALO, a ¥5 
he is succeeding in cur- 
ing halons so that it stays po Fy 


Elastic Hospital Belt. 


This belt gives absolute su 
port to the abdomen and 








operations for appendic 

invaluable in cases of navel rupture. It checks a ten- 
dency to corpulency and overcomes the dangers attend- 
ing lolent exercise, jarri jolting, ete. Woven to 
measure by hand, of e ae hread similar to that used 
in our celebrated Elastic Stockings, only heavier. Fit 

A L—.. are correct 1 

10) 


quate y taken. 
nd for prices and self-meas ns. 
CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Wyman Block, LYNN, MASS. 


5 
A Telegraph Operator $ 
work is pleasant, pays good w: 
and leads to th a hhigeoeds pasitioan. 
teach it quickly and start on 
graduatesin road or Com- 
mercial service. Crops are 
good, eran are very ns | 
operators in great 
Write for ‘tee illus. a ma 
VALENTINES’ School of An illustrated — ay Colored Fates Publishe: 
Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. four | tructions for Art Needl« 
wor 


Lace-Making an iy croc Decoration. 
Number o E 25 new Colored Plates showing just 
how to embroider nearly all the flowers used in work 
. £— eentre sents. doilies, photograph frames and sofs 
lo our fine plates of Double Roses. Com _ 

tee for beginners on stitches and shading. 
patterns for Cross Stitch, and all about the latest work. 
called ‘“‘Decore Crochet. 

25 Cents pays for the four numbers, or a year’s 
subscription. The first number is worth twice what it 
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Home Needlework 


For 1899. 










eget ;.your money back if you don’t like it. Tmeuennés 
ubscriLed, and all say 
is the best thing of the kind published. 


FLORENCE PUBLISHING CO., 36 Bridge St., Florence, Mass. 


© magazine 






















Simply write, “IT want my money,” 


if our mattress is not even all you have hoped for. There will be no unpleasant- 
ness about it at all. You'll get your check as quick as the mail will carry it. 
This merely goes to show how sure we are that the 


Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt Mattress 


is the equal in cleanliness, durability and comfort of any $50 Hair Mattress ever made, 
and it’costs only $15. We know that we make the best mattress in the world, but it is 
hard for us to convince yOu, individually, of it without a trial. Perhaps you don’t need 
amattress now. Don’t let that keep you 










Comgaveing from sending for our FREE book, 
Binding and **The Test of Time.’? Each book costs 
closing the us 25c., but we will get rich if we can 


coney ene. interest enough people merely to send 


for it; write to-day. 

2 ft. 6 in. wide, weight 25 Ibs., . $8.35 

3 ft. wide, weight 30 lbs., . . 10.00 

3 ft. 6 in. wide, wei ease - 1170 

4 ft. wide, weight - 13.35 

ti ole wiles weight 4i the... - 15.00 
All 6 ft. 3 in. long, or any length desired. Ex. prepaid. 
WA RNING. unscrupulous dealers m ty. 
ing to sell a $5 mattress for ong Peo 
our advertising. Patent Rlastic el Mat. 
tresses can only be bought of 
OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 113 Elizabeth Street, NEW YORK. 
We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our book,“ Church Cushions 


Only-One-Cent 


INVESTED IN A POSTAL CARD WILL ENABLE YOU TO INVESTIGATE OUR REMARKABLE 
MASTERPIECES OF THE WORLD’S LITERATURE. 


lsh SSSSSSSSSSSS 






THIS SMALL AMOUNT 
OFFER, BY WHIcH ¥¢ YOU MAY BECOME THE OWNER OF THE 


A Superb Library. 2 «# 
20 Massive Volumes. 


This Library sweeps the literature of all nations and of all ages, 
from “the oldest story in the world’ to the successes of this 
present year. It represents the labors of the foremost 

men of letters of Europe and America. Prof. Harry 
Thurston Peck, of Columbia University, is the 
editor-in-chief, and such well-known names 
on the title-page as Frank R. Stockton, 
julian Hawthorne, and John Russell 
Young, Librarian of Congress, 
are a guaranty that the 
Library has been ably 

edited and its con- 
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tents most care- The 20 large 
fully selected. octavo volumes, 
. containing nearly 
12,0c00pages and 500 


full-page illustra- 
tions, form a more 
complete, instructive 

and entertaining library 
of the famous literature of 
all theagesthan the ordinary 

library of 5,000 volumes. It 
brings the world’s literature 
withinreach of theaverage home. 

Paper, typography, presswork 
and binding are the best that money 
can buy. 


THE PRICE JUST NOW IS BY FAK 
THE LOWEST EVER OFFERED —THE TERMS 
THE EASIEST EVER KNOWN. LESS THAN 
ONE-HALF THE PUBLISHERS’ PRICE AND 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS SO SMALL ONE DOES 
NOT FEEL THE OUTLAY. 


The entire set—twenty magnificent octavo 
volumes, in any style binding —is delivered com- 
plete ON TEN DAYS’ TRIAL. (You pay no club 
fee.) If the Library is not satisfactory return ‘t 
Could any proposition be fairer ? 

On request we will send you FREE our beautiful 
book of specimen pages and full information of the 
Library —the price— and the easy terms of payment. 
rtunity provides the most comfortable way for readers of The 


Youth’s Companion to become the owners of a Library of life yr Bonny value for study, 
occasional reading, and for reference on all literary matters. 


AMERICAN LITERARY SOCIETY, - 69 Fourth eee New York. 


Please mention The Youth’s Companion when you write to advertisers. 


The resent op 
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A Rational Wish. 


Lask not a4 for me the lan 
ill be set aside 
But that the common lot of man 
Be — borne and glorified. 
Phebe Cary. 


<4. 
> 





The Frenchman’s Ride. 


He doesn’t know to this day that he has me to 
thank for it, and I don’t know where in the 
round world he is now ; but if he should by any 
chance pick up this number of the Companion, 
I hereby forgive him in advance all the hard 
things he will say about the man who gave him 
the most remarkable ride of his life. 

The famous Virginia cafion is a great cleft in 
the Rocky Mountains, three miles long, and 
about six hundred yards wide at its mouth, and 
running up into a point at’ the head of the divide. 

A “divide” is the top of a mountain range— 
usually a waste, barren, wind-swept level, which 
divides the valleys and rivers on one side of the 
range from the valleys and rivers on the other. 

On one side of this particular divide a winding 
road leads down the mountain to the mining 
town of Central—but on the other the road has 
been cut out of the side of the mountain which 
forms one of the walls of the Virginia cafon, 
and pitches steep down with a fall of more than 
two thousand feet in three miles. It isa roughish 





** SARE, | WAS EVERYWHERE! ”’ 


piece of road and hard to keep in repair, being 
so often torn and gullied by mountain storms; 
and as it is only wide enough for a single team, 
“turnouts” have been made of heavy timber at 
intervals, and the driver of the upgoing team 
can see a long way ahead of him, and can turn 
out and wait for the team coming down. Espe- 


cially does he bless the man who first invented |- 


turnouts, if he happens to see the red stage 
from Central, with its four horses, coming down, 
—for there is no stopping it, even with the brakes 
hard on,—and a collision would mean men and 
horses and all plunging over into the cafion! 

On the down run the stage stops on the divide, 
and the driver forces extra wedges into the brakes 
and puts them hard on to the wheels, and even 
then his horses are on a trot all the way. It 
goes without saying that only first-class drivers 
are put on the stages on these mountain roads. 

So much for preliminary. 

On a fine spring morning in the year 1874, I 
was going over from Central to the little village 
of Idaho Springs at the foot of the cafion. As I 
knew the scenery to be grand, I got up on the 
box with the driver. No other passenger got on, 
and we rolled out of the town and began the 
climb to the divide. 

“Your horses are fresh this morning, Joe!’’ 

“Yes; them two leaders are broncos, not half 
broke in. The two wheel-horses are middlin’ 
steady, but nothing ever will tame them broncos !”’ 

“I should think they’d be hard to hold in, 
going down-hill. What is the best time you 
ever made going down the cafion ?” 

“W-e-ll, I’ve gone down pretty slick at times ; 
but the best time I ever made was that day with 
Grant and Sherman. General Grant had heard 
about the Virginia cafion, and he wanted to have 
the: whole business. He sat up here with me, 
and said he would like to see how quick we 
could make it,—and I took him down in eleven 
minutes, — three miles down-hill in eleven 
minutes! and he liked it, too.” 

I was younger then than I am now—and the 
fresh morning air, and the rattle of the harness, 
and the mountains all around us, had an exhila- 
rating effect. “Joe,” I said, “I wish you’d give 
me a ride like that.’ 

“T don’t know that I can; I had a special fine 
team that day, because of Grant being: there. 
But as I’ve got no passenger but you, and if 
you’d like to try it, I’ll see what I can do.” 

It was a beautiful scene from the top of the 
divide. The dark cafion opening below us, and 
seemingly closed in at the far lower end by the 
“Chief,” and the “Squaw,” and the “Papoose,” 
three great mountains which lifted themselves 
into the blue sky; and behind us, forty miles 
away over the foot-hills, the plains, looking like 
a distant and immeasurable dark sea; and in 
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‘| front of us, across the cafion and beyond, the 


white peaks of the snowy range! 

Joe had stopped to breathe his horses ; and now 
he gathered up the reins and took a firm grip,— 
touched the “wheelers” with the whip,—the 
leaders reared and started forward, and down 
we went! 

It was glorious! It took my breath away and 
tingled every nerve with pleasure—with an extra 
tingle as we swung around a slight bend now 
and then. Down and down, with the mountain 
on one side of us, almost grazed by the flying 
wheels, and on the other the dark depths of the 
cafion. And as we rushed downward, the three 
great mountains in front seemed to grow higher 
and higher into the sky, and the very horses had 
caught the spirit of the run and flew faster 
as the stage rocked and thundered behind 
them! 

’ And then of a sudden the valley of Idaho 
Springs was before us, and we were rattl:ng over 
the level, and Joe looked at his watch: 

“Thirteen minutes! Not so bad, considering 
the team!” 

I got off at the house I had come to visit, and 
Joe drove on ; and after my business was finished, 
I went along to the hotel, to get my dinner and 
to wait for the return stage. 

A foreign-looking gentleman was sitting on 
the porch of the hotel. He had black eyes and 
short, grayish hair, and fierce-looking mustaches 
bristled out at each side of his nose. I took a 
chair beside him ; and it being the fashion in that 
Western country to waive all ceremony, I opened 
a conversation. 

“You are staying here at the Springs, sir?” 

He looked yery grim. “No, sare; I arrive zis 
morning.” 

“From Denver, I suppose?” 

“No, sare; I arrive from Centrale.’ 

“From Central?” I said. “You came over in 
a buggy ?” 

He looked grimmer than ever. 
arrive in ze stage.”’ 

“In the stage!”’ I said, surprised ; 
cafion ?”’ 

“Oui—yes, in ze stage—wiz ze devil for ze 
driver!” 

I looked at him blankly. “Were you inside?” 

“Sare, I was everywhere! On ze bottom, at 
ze top—I sit still not one meenute! I nevare 
have such diable ride! And I look for death 
and ze horses run mad avay, and ze driver! mon 
Dieu!’ and he lifted both hands over his head 
and looked things unutterable. 

I found out afterward that he had got into the 
stage while the driver was in the express office 
in Central, and Joe had thought that he had 


“No, sare; I 


“down the 


»}only me on board when he started down the 


canon! 

I suppose the French gentleman thinks yet 
that that was our regular way of going down 
the mountains in, Colorado. W. Ricarp. 
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Blueberries. 


When the sun is almost at its highest, the 
young down-easter, indifferent to heat as he 1s to 
cold, takes his tin pail and his picking-dish and 
goes “blueberrin’.”” The berry flourishes best 
on treeless plains, barren of almost everything but 
the hardy little shrubs. There is no shade, no 
water, noopening for adventurous deeds ; nothing 
to do but bend double and make the fingers fly— 
stimulated, perhaps, by the sun that blisters the 
back of the boy’s neck; but although berry- 
picking is hard work, the boy likes it. It is 
generally done in partnership, so to speak. It 
goes on in the fresh air, under the open sky, far 
away from all the older folk, who are so fond of 
bossing, telling him how je ought to do things. 
And when the crick in his back gets painful, he 
whistles and picks the harder, thinking of blue- 
berry pie. 

This is blueberrying on the sentimental side. 
One may see the practical in certain counties of 
Maineand New Brunswick, when whole families 


camp out for weeks on the “barrens,” and earn | eternity 


amazing sums from the buyers who ship berries 
by car-loads to the city markets. But even after 
the blueberry gets into commerce, it is still the 
odorous azure globe, sweet as sunshine, yet 
holding a tang of wildness in its blood—almost 
as rare and perfect a thing as the blueberry the 
boys know. It comes with a certain shock when 
an agent of the Department of Agriculture tells 
us that this perfect thing might be improved. 
But hear him: 

“The genus Vaccinium, which contains the 
ordinary cranberry and blueberry, still remains 
practically untouched by the plant-breeder, and 
its species are scattered all over the world. Two 
species, with refreshing berries, are growing wild 
on the slopes of the voleanoes of Hawaii. A 
species with very palatable berries occurs from 
Greece to the Caucasus. Three species grow in 
the cold zones of the Peruvian Andes, and pro- 
duce berries the size of a cherry, of an acidulous, 
grateful taste. Southern India could furnish a 
species with cranberry-like fruits ; the mountains 
of Mexico, an arborescent species; Jamaica, a 
small-berried species; while Madeira and the 
Azores possess an arborescent shrub, and the 
mountains of Colombia a second shrubby 


species, the fruits of which are marketed in| 


Zuito under the name of ‘mortina.’ 
“If such of these could be secured as were 
amenable to cultivation and acclimatization, and 





| gathered together with the dozen or more North 


American species, opportunities for the plant- 
breeder would be afforded which could scarcely 
fail to result in the production of superlative 
blueberries, huckleberries and cranberries.”” 

As a matter of fact, if we gained a new blue- 
berry from abroad, we would simply be continu- 
ing a process that has been going on ever since 
the first settlers landed. The department’s 
expert reminds us that of all the food plants now 
grown in America, only the pumpkin and a few 
grapes, plums and berries are natives of this 
country. Even the Indian corn, popularly sup- 
posed to be indigenous to the United States, is, 
in all probability, an introduction from Mexico. 

According to the researches of F. Hock, a 
German investigator, cultivated oats, barley and 
rye have originated from wild forms growing 
along the Mediterranean ; the varieties of wheat 
have developed from a wild species in Persia; 
buckwheat is undoubtedly of Siberian or Man- 
churian origin; the garden bean flourished in a 
wild state upon the slopes of the Andes; the 
parentage of our cultivated cabbage, lettuce, 
spinach, asparagus, celery and most root crops 
can be traced to the Mediterranean; the Orient 
has undoubtedly furnished civilization with the 
onion, horse-radish, cucumber and melon; Peru 
has given it the Lrish and sweet potatoes, egg- 
plant and tomato; Central Asia, the rhubarb; 
while our apples, quinces, pears, currants, goose- 
berries and California grapes are of European 
parentage, and our strawberries have resulted | 
from crossing the native with a Chilean species. 

Somewhere in the world there may be a better 
blueberry than the luscious “‘native’’ that grows 
courageously where nothing else but a juniper- 
bush could live. The horticulturists have a 
perfect right to hunt for such a one; but if they 
fail to find it, no boy will care. 
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Killing Time in Prison. 


During the war between Spain and Cuba, a 
journalist of California was arrested and found 
himself in Morro Castle, without liberty to com- 
municate with his friends. There he remained 
for two days, and his mental experiences as a 
prisoner are thus set down by Murat Halstead : 


The window in his cell was ten feet oe = 

oa and leading to it were marks left A hey 
of many prisoners. He, too, clim 

The view was fine, but a ran up tes 
outside and poked at him with his bayonet. As 
an amusement during all that day, he watched 
for chances to clamber up again and get down 
before the man with the bayonet could reach him. 

He counted the number of boards in the floor, 
the number of beams in the ceiling and the 
number of bars in the window. The 
of the guard’ was a sensational —_ 
about noon they brought him a tin basin full of 
soldiers’ sow and beans, with a coal-oil can full 
of water. The soup was strong and “scummy,” 
and the ean had been so recently emptied of its 
original contents that there was a film of oil over 


the top. 

“Before dark,” he said, “I was glad of the 
excitement of ‘sitting very still and waiti 
breathlessly to te if an old rat, whose head 
had caught peep’ a crack, would 
come out ed :¥ spent hours before I 
could go to sleep, in a vain endeavor to head 

rat off on the hole, and when at last I closed 
ad eyes, there on the floor, with my overcoat for 
bed and es it was the longest day I had 
ever sj 

“Of course I could not sleep the ni t through. 
The half-hourly ery of ‘Sentinela alerta !’ was 
interesting at but I got to hate it before 
morning, and morning was a long time in coming. 

‘In one sound sleep I was startled into wake- 
fulness by what I thought was a hand upon 
face. It was not a hand; it was A old friend, 
the big gray rat, curious about my hai 

A liberal use of silver had some effect, for at 
daylight came a cup of coffee, a rare favor. The 
next day it was same thing, over and over. 
He inspected the cell, counted the boards, wished 
the guards would ¢ oftener, took long 
walks around his cell tied wonderful knots 
with a piece of twine that had been wound about 
his breakfast. Scratching his name and the date 
with a rusty nail was another pleasurable em- 
ployment. 

So g two days passed, and they seemed an 
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Unqualified. 


It was said of a well-known member of a men’s 
dub in Boston, that having once made a state- 





ment, no power on earth could make him 
retract it. | 
As he grew old his memory became treach- 
erous, but he was apparently not aware of the | 
fact, and made no allowance for it. 
One day there arose a discussion as to the | 
authorship of a recently-published book. It was | 
a translation from the German, and the old gen- | 
tleman insisted that the author was a certain | 
uaintance of his own. 
Another member of the club whose memory | 
served him better, gently reminded the old man 
that the last edition had given the translator’s 
name, and produced a volume to prove his asser- 
tion. 
“That’s Brown’s nom de plume,’’ scoffed the 
old gentleman. “T tell you know he wrote the 
book.’ 


Suddenly Brown himself entered the club- 
room and was asked by one of the group in 

to the book. 

“I’m afraid you’ll have to own you’re in the | 
wrong this time, sir,”’ he said, pleasantly, to his | 
elderly acquaintance. ‘What should you say if 
I told you I didn’t know a word of German, and 
couldn’t possibly have written the book ?’”’ 

“Say,” cried the old gentleman, “I should say 
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The old reliable Dent’s Toothache Gum is 
sold by leading druggists. 15 cents. {Ade. 





Hguest, PRICE paid for RAW SKINS. 
Crine, Furrver, 15 and 17 Avon St., Boston, Mass. 





Practically 


Taught 

and offices supplied 

wit operaters 37 tee 

ALBANY BUSINESS 
Niteatiaete CY COLLEGE, Albany. N. 


Send for catalogue 
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Cameras. 





: ee is our January clearance sale, not 
fire sale, or shop-worn sale. All 
cameras are new, are reliable, and fully 
warranted. Well-known and standard 
makes are included in this sale at a great 
discount. If you ever want a camera, buy 
it now, don’t expect these prices again. 


Folding Poco, 


picture 4x5. Includes handsome leather 
carrying case, also new improved double 
plate-holder. This is the best bargain 
offered. Regular advertised 

price $7.00, at this sale only $3 75 


‘Ray’? B Camera, takes pictures 
3% x4, regular advertised < 
Sah $5.00, at this sale . . 2. 75 
‘““Ray’’ E Camera, takes pictures 4x5, ° 
has multiplying attachment for making 
two pictures of the same object on one 
plate. Offer includes two metal plate- 


holders. Regular advertised 
price $6.00, at this sale . $3. oOo 


Gem Poco, picture 2%x 2%. Includes 
one double plate-holder. 


Reg- 
ular price $2.50, our sale price $1.40 


You can order by mail 


and we will ship goods on the same day 
your order is received. Send cash with 
order. Your money cheerfully refunded 
if not satisfactory. 


We sell more Amateur Photographie Goods, at 
a lower price, than any firm in New England, 


ANDREW J. LLOYD & CO., 


Manufacturers and Dealers, 
323 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 





In Fall and Winter? Yes, if you doas 
thousands of successful Poultry Raisers 
all over me country do, namely, mix 
daily with the food given to fowls, 
ducks, ote. , a small quantity of 


Sheridan’s condition Powder. 


It keeps Poultry well and strong and 
assures perfect assimilation of the food 
elements needed to form eggs. Worth 
ts weight in gold for molting hens. In 
large cans costs only a tenth of a cent 
a day per hen. 

Bold by Drugsiste, @ rocers, Feed-Dealers 0 

mail er 5 5 for $1. Large 
2-Ib. Fy 20. cans $5. Express pai 
1. S. JOHNSON & CO., 8 Gotem Genes S., 


BOSTON, 
Sample of the best P« J v Paper sent free. 
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No Cure, 
No Pay. 


G REEN E’ ~ Warranted 
Syrup of Tar. 


A GREAT REMEDY, because we can warrant it. On every 
package you find the words, ‘‘No Cure, No Pay.’’ What 
does it mean? It simply means that if a 50-cent bottle of 
Greene’s Warranted Syrup of Tar does not cure your cough 
ot cold, that your druggist will refund you your money. This 
is the agreement we have with all druggists. 


Any Druggist can get Greene’s Warranted Syrup of Tar for you of his wholesaler if you insist. 
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IRS1 offered as a substitute for 
real coffee, but now becoming a 

standari article in steady demand, and 
in thousands of homes used as thoroughly 
and exclusively as was real coffee in the 
old days—the days of biliousness, head- ‘ 
aches, nervousness, dyspepsia; the signs by which coffee conquers its victims. 

Old Grist Mill Wheat Coffee produces none of these ill effects. On the contrary 
it contains all the nutritive properties of the whole wheat of which it is made and its 
flavor is so like that of Mocha and Java that it puzzles many a connoisseur to tell the 
difference. There is a point in economy in it, too, it’s cheaper than coffee. 


20 Cents per Package. 


Old Grist Mill Coffee is better if made in the Old Grist Mill Aluminum Coffee Pot, 
shown above. It is light, looks like silver, and contains a straining device of wonder- 
ful simplicity and effectiveness. 


I quart Aluminum . - $1.85 One Pound 


Old Grist Mill Coffee 
FREE with each Pot. 


2 “ Alaminum . - 2.00 

G8 ie ° : : 75 

a: ie ° ° ° 1.00 

They can be had of any grocer who sells Old Grist Mill Coffee, also at om aay hardware stores; or 
es, 


will be sent, express prepaid, anywhere in United Sta 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Manufacturers, - BOSTON, MASS. 
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For fifty years SQUIRE’S 
brand has been a guarantee of 
highest quality everywhere. 


There is a use for 
SQUIRE’S every 
day in the year. 
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COMPANION EXHIBIT FOR 1898—MEN’S CLASS, FIRST PRIZE. 
HARRY RISSER PATTY, Los Angeles, California. 


"P HE Companion Exhibit of 

Seven Thousand Amateur 
Photographs, taken in 1898, is 
open daily from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


A few half-tone reproductions of the First. Prize Photo- 
graph in the Women’s Class have been mounted on 
9% x12%-inch cards and will be mailed to those who 
care for them on receipt of twelve cents in stamps. 


An Illustrated Souvenir containing the judges’ decision 
and the names of the thirteen hundred contributors 
may be had by sending a two-cent stamp. 


Photo Department, Youth’s Companion, Boston. 





